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Events of the Geek. 


Critica. events are taking place upon the Eastern 
front, and it is difficult at the moment to see whether 
the climax has been passed, or whether it is yet to come. 
General Brussiloff seems to have out-generalled the enemy 
once more; but if he has done so the turning-point has 
been reached on the Eastern front, and with that goes 
the future of the war. The last fortnight had been used 
by the Germans for concentrating material for a heavy 
counter-offensive which should smash in the Lutzk 
salient and relieve the peril of General Bothmer. Brus- 
siloff, far too wise to risk an attack that would tend 
to turn on the German superiority in heavy guns, 
delivered a series of fresh assaults that were everywhere 
successful. They cleared the fortified German positions 
south of Kovel, pushed out the Lutzk salient, and broke 
through past Brody. There was another huge capture 
of prisoners and a large number of heavy guns. At the 
moment the enemy is delivering. a series of frenzied 
counter-attacks to reverse a movement that appeared 
to be decided. The issue seems to be the decisive breach- 
ing of the Austro-German lines, and the final collapse 
of Austria. The events elsewhere influence the present 
situation chiefly as holding attacks, though that is far 
from being their whole or main function. Heavily 
engaged in Picardy and in the Trentino, the enemy can- 
not reinforce the area that is under immediate threat. 

* * * 

THE increasing exhaustion of Austria, and the grow- 
ing gravity of her peril, are now beyond concealment. 
Brussiloff’s latest blows that smashed through the 
patiently fortified positions in the angle of the Stokhod, 











pushed out and strengthened the Lutzk salient again, 
and captured the important Galician town of Brody, are 
far more significant even than his initial success. An 
enemy taken by surprise may lose heavily and be com- 
pelled to abandon important positions without his dis- 
comfiture meaning very much. But when he has had 
seven weeks to grapple with the situation, when he has 
delivered a counter-attack and forced his assailant to 
fall back a little, it is unmistakable proof of his in- 
feriority if the attacker hurls him back again far beyond 
the advanced positions he had momentarily evacuated. 
That is the sequence of events on the southern part of the 
Eastern front. In spite of all the German help, in spite 
of the accumulation of heavy guns, the recent renewed 
advance of the Russians has flowed west and south of the 
former positions, and, in the south, continues to make 


headway. 
* * . 


BotumMer’s position west of Tarnopol has grown more 
critical. His front is still so well supplied with com- 
munications that he can probably escape without loss; 
but if Brussiloff could make one of the famous Russian 
spurts south-east of Brody and past Halicz, we might 
witness the closing of a trap and the capture of an army. 
The recent advance has necessitated the help of several 
fresh German divisions. If these have come from other 
parts of the line, more may be risked than the Germans 
stand to save. Baranovitchi is an important and desir- 
able junction, and a second attack will not necessarily 


fail as the first did. 
+ * * 


Ir is reported that Hindenburg has been appointed 
to supreme control on the Eastern front, and there has 
been some reorganization of the forces there. Already 
the Germans have sent some quarter of a million troops 
south, and they seem to be distributed in layers. It is 
probable that some extension of this plan may be 
adopted. The remaining Austrian troops have lost moral, 
and can hardly be trusted alone. The Germans have 
always held that a well-trained body of troops can digest 
a considerable proportion of inferior soldiers ; and they 
may thus use up the Austrians. And now that Germany 
is faced with the burden of Austrian defence, it would 
seem reasonable that she should assume complete and 
undisputed command. The change marks an important 
milestone towards the victory of the Allies. For the 
moment, the chances are that it will rally the retreating 
soldiers. But it is not probable that the effects 
of the new command will radically improve the enemy 
situation in the East. The problem is one of shrinkage 
of man power; and generalship, even with unlimited 
guns, cannot make up for the lack of men. 


In Picardy a lull has set in during the last few days. 
All the second line from Poziéres to the east is in our 
hands, and the positions are being consolidated. It is 
a month since the offensive began, and the enemy has 
tried to stiffen the home population by a comparison 
with Verdun. When it is said that the Germans at 
Verdun and the British in Picardy made a great advance 
in the first few days, the comparison ends. The British 
advance was on almost double the front, against an 
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enemy forewarned and reinforced ; whereas the blow at 
Verdun was largely a surprise. And the British have 
continued to advance step by step since the first success, 
whereas the Germans were held up for almost a month 
after their first advance. Despite heavy reinforcements, 
despite an accumulation of heavy guns, the ridge has 
been topped, and the advance goes on. 
* x * 

Ir is probably true we have lost more heavily than 
the French, and some of the disproportion is almost 
certainly due to a less finished handling of troops. The 
French have won some of their successes without the loss 
of any appreciable number of men. The artillery 
objectives have been well marked; there is a short 
bombardment, and the positions are occupied. Still, if 
our success looks less remarkable and our loss is greater, 
we are encountering and beating down the greater 
opposition. We are accounting for the enemy ; and that 
is the object of warfare. We are daily bringing nearer 
that point when his opposition must falter and 
give way. This progress is not measurable in miles; it 
cannot be measured in men. But it is discerned by the 
generals in command. 

* * * 

Tue French on Sunday resumed their advance north 
of the Somme. After a short artillery preparation, the 
infantry were sent forward from the direction of Harde- 
court, and seized another section of the Combles-Cléry 
railway, carrying the trenches up to the outskirts of 
Maurepas. On Wednesday these gains were extended 
by the capture of a work to the south. The same day 
saw a renewal of the German assaults upon Verdun ; but 
the total effect of the fighting was that eight hundred 
prisoners had been exchanged, and the Germans were 
left with one hundred to the good. On Thursday the 
French, in another counter-attack, retook the village of 
Fleury and captured a number of prisoners. The recent 
ebb and flow at Verdun is carrying the French forward. 
The rest of the fighting on the west was either in the 
air or in co-operation with the air service. The British 
artillery destroyed several gun emplacements and 
accumulations of ammunition ; and this is a good insur- 
ance for further advance. 

* + * 

THE debate of Wednesday on the resolutions of the 
Paris Conference added little in the way of precision to 
our knowledge of the Government’s intentions, but it 
did reveal its whole temper and outlook. The official 
Tories know what they want; the official Liberals, con- 
scious of a mental vacuum, have allowed the Tories to 
fill it, saving their consciences by labelling the new cargo 
for temporary storage. Mr. Asquith did not absolutely 
commit himself. He read over each of the 
Paris resolutions one by one, and then added to each 
of them a paraphrase as elastic but as menacing as the 
original. 
the emphatic re-affirmation of Free Trade orthodoxy in 
the peroration. Experience teaches that it is always by 
such declarations as this that the great Parliamentary 
mesmerist endeavors to send his own party to sleep when 
he surrenders its fundamental principles. He is also, as 
Mr. Snowden interjected, the defender of voluntary 
service. The real test of the speech is to be found in its 
effect on the House and in the Press. The Tariff 
Reformers are pleased (‘‘ profound satisfaction ” was Mr. 
Hewins’s phrase; even the “ Morning Post” says that 
he “‘ spoke well ’’). 

* * * 

THE argument of Mr. Asquith’s speech adopted the 
Protectionist phrasing of the Paris document, without 
so much as the sign of a perception that all these current 
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words—“ penetration,’ “ domination,’ “ attack on our 
markets,’’ and the rest of them— involve a departure from 
our old belief that foreign trade is exchange, to the new 
view that it is war. He repeated the current rumor that 
Germany is even now accumulating vast stocks for after- 
war dumping, without a word of proof, or even an 
attempt to answer the two questions : How can she manu- 
facture on this scale in spite of the “ strangle-hold ’’ of 
our blockade, and in spite of the needs of her armies 
and munition industry? There was some reference later 
to beet-sugar, and Mr. Bonar Law said that women 
may be working in the factories. He forgot the 
fields. Does he really suggest that with a dearth of 
potatoes and grain the fields are given over to growing 
beet for export after the war? Mr. Asquith, inci- 
dentally, revealed the fact that several of the 
resolutions were drafted by the British Cabinet. He 
pinned himself to the theoretic position that our ideal 
must be ‘‘ independence ”’ in trade, a departure from the 
Free Traders’ faith in interdependence. It is, of course, 
to the good that we should develop, as we are developing, 
the productive resources of the Empire. But the 
independent economic Empire is a dream. 
* * * 

THE crux of the whole policy may lie in the refusal of 
most-favored-nation treatment to Germany. This will 
probably come through the crystallization of the tem- 
porary devices of the Paris resolutions. Mr. Asquith 


| minimized the meaning of this phrase, and in his 


The most ominous feature of the speech was | 


exposition did not mention tariffs. Mr. Bonar 
Law suggested the use of other expedients to “ keep out 
German goods,”’ and hinted that the decision.as to tariffs 
might be postponed (if we take his meaning) until an 
election has been held. We do not follow the mechanism 
of this process. If we refuse the most-favored clause to 
Germany, she automatically applies to us her highest 
tariff, which is practically prohibitive. What is our 
answer to that?) Burdens on her shipping would not 
touch her trade in neutral bottoms. We could not 
retaliate without a general tariff. Meanwhile some at 
least of our Allies, certainly Russia, will, be obliged to 
negotiate some kind of commercial treaty with her. If 
we are going to enter this trade war at all, a tariff is 
indispensable if only as a means of bargaining. If we 
do not want to bargain, the only alternative would be 
some form of prohibition. 
* * * 

Tue first sign of a perception that the Government 
begins to understand the risks of this policy, was a 
passage in Mr. Asquith’s speech assuring neutrals that 
we do not propose to strike at them. He did not 
explain how we can give favors to Allies and Colonies 
without injuring neutrals. A weighty and moderate 
article in the “ New Republic ’’ points out that the effect 
of any “ Allied trade combine’’ must be to throw 
America into the arms of Germany. The Allies, it 
argued, cannot afford to give America “ most favored ’’ 
treatment, for that would unduly favor her trade, by 
making it free in both camps. But if we discriminate, 
America must retaliate, with the consequence that she 
will be drawn into a “commercial alliance with 
Germany.’’ So we drift into a still wider world-war. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s whole argument was, in effect, that we 
must adjust our trade, in view of the future contingency 


of a renewed war. 
* % * 


So, we fear, may vanish the dream of an 
enduring peace. Sir John Simon and Mr. Robertson 
spoke strongly and well on the economic case for Free 
Trade. Mr. Churchill, while supporting the Paris policy, 
made the human point that if “ Prussianism”’ were 
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overthrown, and democracy came to its own in Germany, 
our policy would have to be altered. Unfortunately (so 
far as we can see) our policy may drive the German 
masses into the reactionary camp. Several ex-Liberals, 


Sir L. Chiozza Money, Sir G. Marks, and Mr. 
Illingworth, threw over Free Trade. The Labor Party, 
as usual, was divided, and, as an incidental result of the 
Coalition, lies in ruins. Mr. Hodge made a strong 
Protectionist speech, Mr. Wardle hesitated, while Mr. 
Snowden made the firmest speech of the debate, 
with special emphasis on the consequences to the 
world’s peace from a permanent division of Europe 
into two hostile camps. 
* ~ * 

Tue Coalition has virtually gone back to Unionism. 
Mr. Asquith announced on Monday that Mr. Duke, an 
able if ordinary Unionist lawyer, who has undergone a 
kind of conversion on the post to “settlement,’’ is to 
be the new Chief Secretary, that cattle driving was to 
be dealt with by resident magistrates, that martial law 
was to be retained for a time, that the Lord Lieutenant 
was to be set up again but not immediately. The 
scheme of an Administrative Council of Irishmen he 
rejected. Sir Robert Chalmers, we imagine will go, and 
the real governor of Ireland will be the man who knows 
it—Mr. Campbell. This is the conclusion of a rash 
adventure. 

* & x 

Furtuer light on the meaning of M. Sazonoff’s fall 
is supplied by the “ Polish News,” which quotes the 
“ Russkoye Slovo.’’ The Cabinet met at Headquarters 
to consider the future of Poland. Three schemes were 
before it, one establishing genuine Home Rule, a second 
conferring only local self-government, and a third pre- 
scribing genuine autonomy, but refusing to Poland any 
voice in foreign policy. This third, intermediate, plan 
was advocated by M. Sazonoff. The scheme favored by 
the Prime Minister is defined as local or municipal self- 
government. Poland will have no legislative assembly, 
and her laws will be made for her by the Russian Legis- 
lative institutions. On this reading of the Cabinet crisis, 
the issue was one of domestic and not of foreign policy. 
Its result need not necessarily mean a success for the 
diplomatic policy of the pro-German party, but it does 
mean a decided victory for the policy of internal reaction 
for which this party stands. 

* * * 

WasuIncTon has entered an emphatic and strongly- 
worded protest against “the sweeping and arbitrary ”’ 
proposals of our Black List policy. Not only, it argues, 
does this threaten injury to individuals and firms who 
are American in their legal status though they have 
“enemy associations ”’ ; it also strikes at neutral shippers 
and firms who have dealings with the proscribed corpora- 
tions. On a technical view of our rights, the policy may 
be successfully defended. But it is questionable whether 
the material injury which it may inflict on German 
capitalists is worth the moral injury which it may do to 
us in America. Americans profess to resent, not so much 
our boycott of these firms, as our attempt (as they see it) 
to coerce them into a boycott of their fellow-citizens. 
Combined with the failure in Ireland and the hanging of 
Casement, this policy will, we suspect, help to damage 
Mr. Wilson, and to ensure the election of Mr. Hughes 
with the help of the German and Irish votes. 

* * * 

THE week has witnessed three Zeppelin raids upon 
the Eastern and South-Eastern Counties, and the Thames 
Estuary. There have been no casualties ; but we have not 
been definitely informed that no military damage has 
been caused, and it is obvious that a few munition 
factories put out of action would mean a far greater toll 








of casualties than all the raids have so far achieved. On 
each occasion there have been seven or eight Zeppelins, 
and though hits have been twice reported, our artillery 
has not so far brought one down. Indeed, the airships 
still enjoy far too great an immunity. If they did no 
damage at all, we still think their presence over the 
East Coast and Thames Estuary ominous. Reconnaissance 
trips of considerable duration should certainly be pre- 
vented, and we trust that, as we have secured a 
supremacy at the front, we shall do the same at home. 


* * * 


THE circumstances under which Captain Fryatt, 
commander of the ‘‘ Brussels,’’ was murdered have now 
become known. When the “ Brussels’’ was taken to 
Zeebrugge, the crew of the vessel were at first taken to 
Bruges, and later to Rubleben. A little later the 
captain seems to have been brought back to Bruges, and 
court-martialled for attempting to attack the submarine 
U 35 sixteen months ago. He was convicted and shot 
on Thursday week, after confirmation of the sentence by 
headquarters. The news of this crime horrified the 
neutral world, and the satisfaction of the German press 
aggravates its atrocity. The German official defence 
represents that Captain Fryatt allowed the submarine 
to approach the ‘‘ Brussels,’’ and then tried to sink her 
‘‘ to gain the reward offered by the British Government.”’ 
He was accordingly sentenced to death because he had 
‘* performed an act of war against the German sea forces, 
although he did not belong to the armed forces of his 
country,’’ that is to say, as a franc tireur. This defence, 
need we say, brushes aside the provisions of the Hague 
Convention, and institutes a new German theory of land 
warfare applicable equally to sea warfare. But this is 
no defence. If the military land code could be applied 
to sea warfare, it would justify Britain treating Germany 
as a besieged territory from the declaration of war. 
There is a fairly recognized sea code, established by long 
usage, which fully allows the right of merchantmen to 
resist capture, and, of course, visit, the first act of capture. 
And so far as the German jurists have treated this part, 
they are at one with the British case. 


, 


- 7 ¥ 


Mr. AsquitH, in answering the general call for a 
policy of punishment rather than reprisal, stated that 
when the time arrived the Government would bring to 
justice the criminals, ‘‘ whoever they may be, and what- 
ever position they occupy.’’ This seems to us to have 
only one meaning. If, after the war, we inquire who 
was responsible for the action of the German General 
Staff in confirming the sentence on Captain Fryatt, the 
only possible reply is—the Kaiser. He is the head of 
the Staff, which is directly accountable to him. Mr. 
Asquith’s demand is for the trial of the Kaiser. As to 
that we have two questions to ask—Are we likely to be 
in a position to call for the trial of the German Emperor 
as a malefactor? And, if we get him, what shall we do 
with him? It seems to us that the way of remedy lies 
in the constitution of a Court, associated, maybe, with The 
Hague jurisdiction, for the trial of offences of this 
inhuman type. But such a Court will take some time 
to constitute, and calls for a neutral head. 

oa . 

We had hoped in this first week of the third year of 
war to open our columns to a discussion of the general 
conditions and principles of the European settlement. 
This is not now possible. The country will not think of 
peace while Germany conducts war on lines of piracy, 
and invents a code of sea-law to terrify us into acquies- 
cence in it. We must therefore defer the debate. 
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Politics awd Affairs. 


AFTER TWO YEARS. 


Tue opening of the third year of the war finds all the 
combatant nations in a mood approaching reality. We 
entered upon the struggle with a confidence that proved 
to be founded upon a complete misconception of the 
character and magnitude of the task. The first 
anniversary found us in a mood of depression as ill- 
founded as our original confidence. We enter upon the 
third year with a fairly just appreciation of the nature 
of events. From the outset it was clear that the enemy 
had a far higher proportion of his force available than 
had the Allies. Therefore, the best that could happen 
was that we should be able to keep together, defeat 
attempts to secure a decision, and deplete his resources 
until such time as we could bring our higher force into 
the field. To-day we can see how the past two years have 
followed this course, up to the stage when the enemy’s 
strategic reserve is used up, while our own is continually 
increasing. 

Of the many episodes in the war that still turn an 
inscrutable face to us, the Battle of the Marne is the 
most inexplicable. It is true that a student of the war 
can find no obvious reason why the Germans failed to 
seize the Channel ports when they were open to them, 
or why they did not cut off the Antwerp garrison 
and put the Belgian army out of the fight, and why 
they did not take Warsaw in October, 1914, when 
it was left undefended in front of them. The clay feet 
of the idol show very obtrusively in these crucial mistakes. 
We cannot think that Germany preferred to fight ten 
months longer, and suffer about a million casualties for 
Warsaw, or that she wished to waste a quarter of a 
million of her best troops at Ypres. These blunders mar 
the detail of the picture of German strategy. But the 
Battle of the Marne wrecks the design. It confronts us, 
indeed, with what may well be the greatest battle the 
world will ever know. For the numbers engaged, the 
length of front over which they were deployed, the 
ammunition consumed, the issue, and the strategic 
effects, no battle in history is in any way comparable 
with the series of conflicts called the Battle of the Marne. 
Reputations have an odd way of going to pieces in war. 
The mass of the people generally judge by the immediacy 
of the effects achieved, and are more content with terri- 
tories than troops taken. Only now is the Battle of the 
Marne beginning to come to its own; and Joffre, the 
general who shaped and controlled it, will probably win 
from posterity a wider admiration than he has gained 
from his contemporaries. 

The Battle of the Marne, in fact, is the great out- 
standing and conditioning episode of the war. Some have 
even regarded it as the defeat of Germany, as it was 
certainly of the German war strategy. And it remains 
an almost incredible thing that Joffre should have con- 
trived it. For how can one think that an army inferior 
in the proportion of about 5 (or at most 53) to 8 
can suffer a fortnight’s fighting against such odds, 
with a still higher disproportion in guns, against troops 
inflated by the memory of a too facile victory forty-four 
years before, and suddenly turn the moral weakness of 
a forced retreat into a triumphant advance? The two 
edged sword of arrogant assurance undoubtedly cut the 
hand that wielded it; but what can explain the mastery 
of Castlenau before Nancy? He had been badly mauled 
at Morhange; yet when he fell back on Nancy, he held 








up a far higher number of Germans, covered by and 
launched from the fury of a great accumulation of guns. 
Even there, Joffre bad outgeneralled Moltke. For this 
huge German horde that was to sweep across France, 
pivoting about Nancy, found itself critically held up by 
the Verdun-Belfort line. The gap of Mirecourt was, in 
effect, the spearhead of Castlenau; and deducing from 
their inability to break through a seemingly great con- 
centration of French troops on this sector, Moltke the 
Second thought that the essentials of his plan held. He 
believed that there was still an overwhelming dispro- 
portion between the Germans and French west of Ver- 
dun, and all was well. The fact was that Joffre had 
written off a fair part of this disproportion by the 
weakly held Eastern front, and he soon began to weaken 
it still more, to mature his flank movement in the west. 

Misled in this way, the Germans seem to have lost 
their heads when the movement on the Ourcq got under 
weigh. The cautious Moltke threw prudence to the 
winds. In weakening the force of his blow at the French 
centre to strengthen von Kluck against Manoury, he 
seems to have counted too much upon the perfect articula- 
tion of his line. Hausen, a far less able general than 
Foch, who opposed him, weakened his links with his col- 
leagues. He still had vastly superior numbers to Foch, 
but the latter, after giving ground several days under 
the weight of the attack, outmanceuvred his opponent on 
September 9th and 10th, and the Battle of the Marne was 
won. The marshes of St. Gond, made heavy by the tor- 
rential rains, formed a trap for the Prussian Guard, and 
Kluck had to fall back, owing to the smashing of the 
German centre. The Marne, with its corollaries, the 
battles for the coast, brought to nought Germany’s chance 
of defeating the Allies. It assured for them a period in 
which their great resources could be drawn upon, and 
with this made the end secure. 

Yet it was not in this way that Germany viewed and 
estimated her chances. Foiled in the West, she turned 
her face towards the East. Moltke disappeared and 
Falkenhayn took his place. The first attempts to deal 
with Russia had miscarried. Indeed, Russia has sup- 
plied the war with more surprises than anyone. Her 
early descent upon East Prussia filled the world with a 
greater wonder than the imposing march through. Bel- 
gium. This it expected; the other seemed so strange 
an improvization that many lost their sense of propor- 
tion and saw Berlin already in front of Rennenkampf’s 
Cossacks. The heavy counterstroke was not followed by 
the capture of Warsaw, though it might have been taken 
without a shot. And as the months dragged on in the 
East the Germans lost lives to little purpose, and Austria 
seemed to be losing everything. Thus there matured the 
plan to deal with Russia. Austria must be delivered. 
The Cossacks were over the Carpathians, and Dimitrieff 
was entrenched on the Dunajec. The Austrians must be 
re-inspired. They were beginning to be tired of war 
and to think of peace. The Alliance must be clamped 
together again. Beyond this there was the chance of 
achieving a decision against the Eastern enemy, so that 
he might contemplate a separate peace, or at least be 
put out of the fight for some considerable time. 

So, Mackensen concentrated on the Dunajec and 
began the extraordinary campaign that was pressed home 
on the Dvina and up to the Pripet Marshes. Dimitrieff’s 
line was torn open, and only the generalship and fighting 
qualities of the Russians prevented the envelopment and 
capture of the armies to the south and east. The almost 
unthinkable fighting quality of the French was here 
paralleled, if not excelled. For, at least, the French 
were armed. Frequently the Russians were not. At 
times their carefully engineered entrenchments—deep 
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excavations roofed with timber and covered with several 
feet of soil—were simply wiped out by the storm of shell 
that fell upon them. After an hour or two of such treat- 
ment a battalion could at times muster no more than 
twenty-five sound men. The trenches were no more; the 
men were merely torn flesh and heaped-up limbs. Still, 
these dead men held their trenches. There were no 
others ; and yet here, as later about Cholm, the Germans 
found their way barred. They advanced; but they paid 
for it. Men were hurried from the Western front to 
drive the Juggernaut car forward. They arrived some- 
times exhausted, with their kit in fragments, shirtless, 
without helmets, to help to achieve the victory that was 
always a little ahead. Brussiloff drew his men skilfully 
and safely across the Carpathians, back into Galicia, 
and in a fortnight the German gallop became a crawl. 
Greatly outnumbered, terribly outgunned, critically 
lacking in munitions—even rifles and small-arms am- 
munition—the Russians opposed their imperturbable 
stolidity to the splendidly disciplined and morally elated 
Germans, and to the ever-running stream of shells and 
cartridges. They fought to the last shell; and, when 
nothing else could be done, stood, unless they were 
ordered to retire. 

Przemysl was retaken, Lemberg fell; and then 
Mackensen turned north to strike at the rear of the 
Warsaw position. The struggle passed from the control 
of Ivanoff to Alexeieff, the present Chief of Staff. The 
position was already critical. If Mackensen could have 
cut the Cholm line at the end of June, it is difficult to 
see how the Russians could have saved themselves from 
disaster. But the position was firmly grasped by 
Alexeieff, and the superb generalship with which he 
conducted the retreat from the middle of July to the 
end of September is one of the best auguries of victory 
for the Allies. The Russians, like the French at the 
Marne, were greatly outnumbered. They had perhaps 
two-thirds of the numbers against them. But decrease 
this figure by some factor representing so serious a lack 
of communications that no sector could be reinforced 
within days or weeks, and by a shortage of equipment 
and munitions that frequently forced the troops 
merely to stand without the possibility of reply, and we 
seo that the proportion of force opposed to the Germans 
could hardly have been a half. Although Alexeieff made 
every preparation for evacuating Warsaw in mid-July, 
he hoped, even up to August 2nd, to be able to save it. 
When the end came, it was conditioned by this shortage 
of numbers. Move succeeded move. Some sort of 
equilibrium was struck on the Narew, and directly west 
of Warsaw. But there was still a great extent of line 
to defend, and there is a minimum density of troops 
without which a line cannot be held in face of the stress 
of modern attack. At one part of the line some forty 
miles was held by a cavalry corps, an achievement that 
almost every student would have held to be impossible. 
Alexeieff had to thin out his line before Warsaw as fresh 
points fell under threat. When the Germans began 
to cross the Vistula on July 27th, near the mouth of the 
Radomka, the critical movement began. If a sufficient 
number of troops could be poured across the river, 
Warsaw must be evacuated, owing to this movement from 
the south ; but all the Russians that could be spared for 
a counter-attack had to be stolen from the four corps of 
the Warsaw defence. Three or four new German corps 
were put into this movement, and Warsaw was doomed. 
The troops were gradually withdrawn from the salient to 
check the advance from the south, and on August 4th 
Warsaw passed to the Germans. 

The retreat was covered by the sacrifice of Novo 
Georgievsk, and the advance on Brest Litovsk failed to 
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secure anything more tangible than an old-fashioned 
fortress. The attempt to cut off the Vilna Army came 
nearer success; but Alexeieff, now .Chief of Staff, con- 
trolled by wire every detail of the retreat, and the troops 
escaped without the loss of a gun. Thus, after five whole 
months of strenuous exertion, the impetus of the enemy 
had spent itself, without putting out of action the 
Russian Armies ; and it speedily became clear that Russia 
would not consider a separate peace. Germany began to 
look more closely to her western frontier as the offensive 
began at the end of September, and Russia had won for 
herself and the Allies another respite. The two great 
blows of Germany had each failed of their effect. She 
had suffered very terribly, and on each occasion the Allies 
had out-fought and out-generalled her. 

From that time her strategy has taken the color of 
her declining strength. At Verdun and Venetia, not 
to mention the drive through Serbia, she risked what no 
calm general would ever have risked. The very concep- 
tion of Verdun was a proof of the changed state of her 
resources. It was a plan that admitted her inability to 
initiate (at the moment, certainly) a great offensive, and 
it risked what we have seen: the loss of the power ever 
to urge a great offensive again. The descent into Venetia 
was to rob the Italians of the fruit of their year’s work, 
prevent for the season any critical advance across the 
Isonzo, and, if the Fates were good, secure a decision. 
But it risked even more than the attack upon Verdun. 
It invited the Russian attack on the Austrian lines in 
the East, as well as a stiffening of the Italian support of 
the war. There is no doubt the Russian staff knew what 
was going on behind the Austrian lines. They could 
have prevented the Austrians withdrawing their troops. 
They chose the far surer plan of waiting until the enemy 
was fully committed to the invasion of Italy. 

And hence, from the enemy offensive we pass to that 
of the Allies. For two years they have been waiting for 
a moment that they foresaw must come. For the first 
year they were so far outnumbered that it was hopeless to 
think of anything but opposing skill and stamina to 
strength. The second year has been one of transition ; its 
course represents a curve. It opened with the Germans 
at the zenith of their power, but its progress has traced 
asharply accelerated decline. The acceleration came from 
the two blows against Verdun and Venetia, particularly 
the latter. Yet the campaign of Verdun had at least a 
subtle idea behind it. It is sound policy to strike at the 
weakest member of an alliance. Clearly France was the 
weakest member of the Entente Powers. She was 
weakest from her numbers and from her position. The 
Germans, with a too great facility for classification, 
imagined her also weakest by temperament. They 
thought that they would strike a blow that would deplete 
her numbers and filch her moral by capturing an historic 
town and threatening her with a fresh invasion across 
Champagne. Thus, by a complex reaction of depressing 
elements, they hoped either to put a considerable part of 
her army out of the fight, or drive her on to accept favor- 
able terms of peace. They failed; but Russia has 
adopted part of the plan by striking at Austria. 

The chances of victory in the war are very largely 
the chances of a Russian success and the ensuing collapse 
of Austria. The Allied offensive now embraces all the 
main fronts, though not the whole of such fronts. But 
the facts do not mean the same to Germany. An advance 
from Nancy as great as that of the Lutzk salient would 
carry the war into German territory. There has never 
been the feeling between Germany and Russia that exists 
between Germany and France. It may therefore be 
assumed that the Germans will only give way upon the 
Western front when they are reduced to extremities and 
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have made every possible readjustment elsewhere. But 
at a certain point a retreat in the East would be an un- 
mistakable confession of failure. These two facts indicate 
the probable course of events, and the direction where 
hope lies. Russia is advancing, and it hardly seems pos- 
sible now that Lemberg can be held much longer. On 
the central and northern sections of the Russian line, 
strong testing attacks convey a definite warning to Hin- 
denburg. The Western offensive prevents the withdrawal 
of troops from France. No more can be taken from Italy. 
A handful of Turks will not seriously affect the problem. 
The true peril of Lemberg is that, with every mile of 
advance westward, the Russians will swing their extreme 
left forward into Hungary. The Cossacks must be met, 
and this can only be achieved by weakening the line else- 
where. The whole of the line thus thinned will then 
stand in peril of falling to pieces. 

Germany’s interest in this possibility is not obscure. 
Galicia is the vestibule of Silesia. Silesia is the easiest 
door through which an invasion of Germany can be 
directed from the east. The Galician railways are tanta- 
mount to a handsome reinforcement of an army’s 
resources. Germany, therefore, cannot avoid putting 
forward every effort to save Lemberg and Galicia. The 
problem narrows down to how long this can endure, while 
the Austrians continue to lose army corps after army 
corps. The capture of Bapaume would almost certainly 
mean a drastic readjustment in the East. Threatened 
at an important, though not a vital centre in the West, 
Germany would be compelled tofilch troops from the East. 
Yet the problem is not simple. Russia cannot have 
unlimited ammunition nor an indefinite number of 
trained men. And every question is twofold. Lemberg 
taken to-morrow would probably mean an end of the war 
this year. . For the troops south and north would hardly 
have time to readjust their positions, and would be cut 
in two. It is not only the move that matters; it is the 
time in which it is pressed home that is of most 
importance. 

We cannot peer into the future. We can only see 
that at present all goes well. The tide has definitely 
turned in our favor. So far the course of the war has 
shown a series of almost incredible achievements for the 
Allies. It is possible, but very improbable, that the 
remainder of the fighting may witness a series of similar 
German wonders. One thing is clear: the Germans have 
no achievement to parallel the Battle of the Marne or 
the great Russian retreat. We need not fear an 
offensive. On the other hand, the success of our Western 
offensive is not very obvious. There are those who 
question the wisdom of the plan as at present disclosed. 
But to measure its importance, we must look on the war 
on the whole, and the line of battle, east and west, as a 
single line, and on the relative resources of the two 
mighty forces that there meet in the unequalled shock. 





THE “LETTING DOWN” OF LIBERALISM. 


‘“ You may trust me,’’ said the Prime Minister, speaking 
to a gathering of Liberal members of Parliament a 
few months ago, ‘‘ I will not let you down.”’ The party 
thus addressed has just been “let down” by the simple 
process of admitting its enemies to its councils. We 
can now measure the present though not the final 
results of that initial and overpowering division of mind 
and purpose. Home Rule, Free Trade, Free Service, the 
Right of Asylum, may, we suppose, be reckoned as funda- 
mental policies or principles of Liberalism. After some 





hurried passages of argument, protest, and vacillation, | so harsh, so uncandid? Need they have covered Truth 





one has been postponed, another compromised, a third 
abandoned, and a fourth surrendered. With them have 
gone, as the price of secrecy in war and the concentration 
of power in the hands of the bureaucracy directing it, 
many of those laws or customs of free speech and opinion, 
the open trial of offences by civil jurors, the personal direc- 
tion of life and occupation, which every modern State 
absorbs or controls in war. Some of these losses of power 
represent willing and inevitable surrenders of the right 
to pursue individual life and happiness in a time of 
public need. Others, again, closely touching the inner 
thoughts of man, have been roughly torn away. But 
whether the instrument to these changes be force or 
assent, it was inevitable that with them much of the sap 
of the old Liberalism should go too. Here and there it 
has revived. Parliament has been awakened to a real 
discontent with the system which has fed it with morsels 
of selected fact, and starved it of all real knowledge of the 
course of the war. But it has also reached a further 
stage in the process of its enfeeblement. This week a 
Liberal and Home Rule House of Commons has 
assented to the appointment of a Unionist Chief 
Secretary, and to a formal revival of coercion, 
having first accepted the postponement of the Act 
of self-government for Ireland which represented 
the most solid fruit of a nine years’ struggle with 
the House of Lords. A few hours later it received 
from the Prime Minister a half-apology for Protec- 
tionist doctrine, passages in which might have flowed 
from the lips of Mr. Asquith’s great antagonist in 
the campaign of 1905. The Exchequer and the 
Board of Trade remain substantially faithful to Free 
Trade, but in some other quarters a _ pessimist 
might conclude that there was hardly an existing 
act, or word, or tendency of government, which could 
be called Liberal. Its general legal direction is 
mainly in the hands of a figure as_ sinister 
as that of any of the lawyers of the Six Acts. Its 
management of Ireland may now be described as barely 
distinguishable from Mr. Balfour’s. In these respects 
Liberalism is not merely “let down.’’ It is automatically 
exorcised ; and our pessimist might even argue that save 
by some such an inverted act of Providence as the will 
of the returning armies, it can never be set up again. 
Personally, we do not cherish so despairing a view, 
and it is only justice to the Prime Minister to take 
account of his implied defence to this indictment that 
we are at war, and that he must therefore govern with all 
the nation instead of with half of it. The defence is not 
complete or satisfactory, for Mr. Asquith tends to 
govern against Liberalism and Nationalism, and by 
Conservatism of the less generous type. But we need 
not assume that this retreat from democracy—the full 
measure of which only those who know something of 
what is happening within can realize—is irrevocable. The 
issues of the war must one day bind us to take service 
afresh with our deserted mistress; and if our Govern- 
ment slips back day by day. from the average 
English love of freedom and constitutionalism, we look 
for the turn of the tide, and the reaction against the 
reaction. In a few months Europe will be so sick 
of war, and of all that war means, that she will 
wish never to hear its name again; and_ will 
turn, like a sick child, to every word and contrivance of 
comfort and avoidance of her arch-enemy. But for the 
moment we are in a stage of anti-Liberalism, a 
materialism of outlook and feeling almost without parallel 
in British politics. Was it really necessary thus to throw 
away so much of the armor of our faith? Why have 
our governors been so ungenerous, so distrustful, 
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with so dense a veil, or yielded so reluctant an admission 
of light on phases of the war which demand revelation ? 
Why the Irish executions, when the _ rebellion 
was the Nemesis of our own negligence? Why the 
inexpedient and almost unintelligible refusal of clemency 
to Casement? Why the broken treaty with Mr. 
Redmond? Why the contempt of conscience, even 
when its dictates touch fanaticism? Why in the fight 
for liberty the lowering of the great standard of the free 
nation, foster-mother of the oppressed of every clime? 
Why the tampering with Free Trade at the moment 
when its practice sustains our warfare and seems indis- 
pensable to our economic recovery ? 

To these interrogations we can, as we say, imagine 
the answer to be given, that the Prime Minister is talking 
rather than acting, and that he still contemplates a world 
of peace, in which may obtain the doctrine and the 
practice suitable to our character, our geographical 
position, our industrial fortunes, and our moral ideas. 
To this we must reply that another kind of British world 
is being fashioned, and to some extent fashioned by 
him. In this respect we blame both his matter and his 
manner. His speech on the Paris resolutions was not 
one of final committal. It was necessary to clamp the 
Alliance together, and it is obvious that considering 
the character and extent of the commercial commit- 
ments between us and our Allies international trade can- 
not immediately resume its earlier routes. Mr. 
Asquith’s rehearsal of these inter-Ally relationships 
suggests a time-limit, and does not include, though it 
does not exclude, a scheme of protective or prohibitive 
tariffs. But he, too, begins to talk of trade in terms 
of war. And that is a confusion of words and things. 
The Germany with which we have now to deal is a Ger- 
many of armies and fleets that we have to mect and beat. 
The Germany of the peace will be a Germany of 
merchants and shopkeepers and workmen, and _pos- 
sibly of a, very different political complexion 
from that which exists to-day. The right way 
of dealing with the first kind of Germany is the problem 
of the hour ; the elements of right dealing with the second 
are not before us, for there is no Anglo-German trade 
to-day, and we are not in a mood to think economically, 
to devise schemes of intercourse with Germany un- 
affected by the anger we feel over her bad conduct of the 
war. Mr. Asquith is waging this war. Yet he 
is adding to that emergency a _ reopening of 
nearly all the internal controversies—Home Rule, 
Imperial Government, Free Trade—of his time. 
It is not a strange consequence of this policy that 
it has divided Parliament and the nation, divided them, 
it may be, in unequal sections, but in a schism which is 
bound to grow and weaken the spiritual and political 
force of the Empire. Naturally, the Prime Minister has 
no solutions of these difficulties; rather he retires from 
them, as in the Irish case, at the moment when they 
become critical. He has simply allowed these new 
elements to appear in an over-crowded and absorbing 
drama; and the grip and movement of the play suffer 
accordingly. Our handling of the Irish difficulty, now 
consummated in the hanging of Roger Casement, may 
make all the difference between a cordial America and a 
coldly neutral one. That is a tremendous risk to run. 
The abandonment of Free Trade, now plainly threatened, 
will be a greater one. If the policy of circumscribing the 
course of world-trade so as to shut out the Central Euro- 
pean Powers succeeds, it will have one effect—that of 
driving America and Germany into each other’s arms. A 
British Empire built upon preferential or favoring terms, 
first for the Dominions, and secondly for its war Allies 
(whether the immediate instrument be a tariff or no) can 





have few benefits to spare for the neutrals, and must 
yield them many disadvantages. Are we prepared to 
risk the American trade? Do we, an island and sea- 
carrying Power, propose to stint our ships of their 
business of transporting goods for and to all the world? 
Is it wise for a Minister, plunged up to the neck in 
a vast enterprise like this war, to invite these 
additional hazards for the people? 

It is here that we touch a point of character. Mr. 
Asquith has great intellectual qualities, and some 
engaging moral ones; he has calm and magnanimity, a 
rapid, though not a profound, intelligence, the stuff of 
endurance, a governing mind of shrewd capacity, 
and some prevision of the great social changes 
that are to come. But when we seek the motive 
of the loose policy we have described, we find 
it, not in any general conception of a statesman- 
ship watching, like Abraham Lincoln’s, for the greater 
opportunities of life, and compelled now and then to 
play with the smaller ones, but in his tactical troubles 
as the head of the Coalition. From that great error in 
government al] the lesser errors derive. For their 
resulting ills the Prime Minister has one main 
prescription. He makes Liberalism and democracy 
pay. It is the weaker, the less - organized, the 
less immediately obvious element. Liberals, we suppose, 
are not such good fighters as Tories, or not such good 
recorders of their value to the State in war. 
So Mr. Asquith yields to the pressure he feels 
most. We commiserate, but we cannot quite acquit 
him. The decisions that issue from such a mental 
habit, and from the incessant war of wills in the 
Government, must often be tardy as well as bad, and, 
if we are not mistaken, the slowness of the Cabinet to 
make up its mind constituted the capital error which 
sent the Expedition to the Dardanelles to its doom. We 
do not severely blame the Prime Minister for failing to 
say “No” or “ Yes,’’ according to his principles 
and experience as « Liberal statesman. Such 
infidelities are in the nature of average political 
conduct exposed to the highest strain of circumstance. 
But Mr. Asquith seems to us to fail also to discern the 
moment for pronouncing the vitally important ‘‘ Yes ’’ 
or ‘‘No.’’ These politicians of ours devise schemes for 
conducting the affairs of the world. But the material 
in which they deal is the lives and the lots of millions of 
humble men and women. They will be the sufferers 
if we decree that Europe shall for long years to come be 
divided into two great camps fighting each other, not 
through the warring wills of human beings in their times 
of conflict, but in the accustomed processes by which the 
nations exchange their thoughts and the work of their 
hands. It is they who will have miserably to exist 
through a long war, a poor England, and a bad Europe. 





MR, SAMUEL AND THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 


Tue Coalition has no whole-hearted admirers, and we 
find in its few friends a disposition to damn it with faint 
praise. Its apologists do not know their business. There 
is one rich vein of eulogy which has nowhere been worked 
in its praise. Why is it that no one has intoned a hymn 
to its logic, its consistency? It is at war with British 
traditions. It has swept away voluntary service. It has 
undermined Free Trade. It has made an end of free 
speech. It has destroyed Habeas Corpus. Here was a 
great record: But after free speech, free service, free 
trade, and Habeas Corpus there was still one tradition 
left. Now at length the right of asylum has gone. 

It is due to Mr Herbert Samuel that we should 
examine his performance more closely, and assign the 
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praise where it belongs. It is much that he has done 
this thing, but his manner of doing it deserves the atten- 
tion of the discriminating student of human nature. 
There are several ways of giving yourself away. There 
is the graceless, shamefaced way, which yields to pressure, 
regrets that it can no longer resist under the peculiarly 
trying circumstances of the moment, pleads overwhelming 
temptation, and ends by throwing the blame on the 
other man. But there is a more whole-hearted fashion. 
If the Tsar’s Government had been for some months 
demanding that we should send back our Russian refugees 
to its jurisdiction, if it had plagued our Ambassador, 
bothered the Foreign Office, and threatened to make the 
case a reason for some weakening of the alliance, the 
average British Minister might have cut a not too 
brilliant figure under the strain. He might have 
equivocated at question-time: He might have waited to 
see. When at last he yielded, sorrowfully, regretfully, 
almost pathetically, he would have made us all 
thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. Mr. Samuel has spared 
us this weakness. So far as we know, the Russian 
Government has used no special pressure, and Mr. 
Samuel has outrun the wishes of the autocrat. He 
divined what would be agreeable to the Third Section. 
We have known this kind of thing happen before, but 
the difference throws into strong relief the whole merit 
of Mr. Samuel’s performance. We remember the case 
of a political refugee who had found an asylum in Serbia, 
and was doing useful work there as a railway engineer. 
He was tracked down, ferreted out, extracted, not 
without publicity, and everyone said, with that mixture 
of pity and sympathy that is so hard to bear, “ Poor 
little Serbia.’’ Mr. Samuel has spared us this. He did 
not wait to be asked, still less to be importuned. He 
has in a word saved our national dignity. It is we 
(thanks to him) who spontaneously offer up our refugees. 
No one has asked for them. They will be the unsought 
tribute of our loyalty. And the act is the more graceful, 
because the French have not had this same elegant 
inspiration. They have always obstinately, almost 
churlishly refused, even when summoned, to surrender 
refugees. Let us not snatch unfairly at the credit due 
to this performance. To be quite candid, no man of 
British race would have shown so much subtlety and 
grace. 

We have given Mr. Samuel his due for his perform- 
ance. It is time to consider this transaction from the 
standpoint of the refugee. He is offered an alternative. 
He may enlist as a conscript in the British Army, and, 
failing this, he will be sent back to Russia. It will be 
said, perhaps, that he has no more claim than any other 
citizen to evade a citizen’s duty. Of which country is 
he a citizen? Of Russia? Nine in ten of these refugees 
are Jews. They fled to escape massacre, and when mas- 
sacre subsides, the denial of those human rights and that 
political equality which alone can make a claim on a 
man’s duty. We hope much for the future of Russia, 
but the plight of their race is not immediately better 
than when they left their country. The Pale is still 
closely hedged—the school is still shut and the profes- 
sions fenced. To be sure, Mr. Samuel has, under pressure 
-——British pressure—hinted at certain concessions. 
There is even a sort of undertaking that the “ proved ”’ 
political refugee will not be handed over. Who is the 
political refugee, and how does he give “ proof’’ of his 
claim? We had the honor of knowing, while he lived, 
one of the noblest figures in Europe, Felix Volkhovsky, 
who escaped from Siberia. There are others, perhaps, 
in his case, and others, again, who, as ex-members of the 
First Duma, have sentences hanging over them. Even 
Mr. Samuel would accept these men as “ political.”” By 














what agency are they to be sorted out? Mr. Samuel, 
we understand, has invited the collaboration of the Rus- 
sian Consulate. But all these fugitives are “ politicals ”’ 
in some measure. We once met two stalwart young Letts 
from Riga. They were conscripts in the army, and 
Socialists, and when the army, in 1906, was set to hunt- 
ing down the Socialists of the Baltic provinces, rather 
than join in the chase they escaped in a small boat and 
found a ship for England. Are they “ politicals’’? 
Only deserters, we imagine, in the official view. The 
many young men who emigrated rather than be con- 
scripted in an army that might be set to such a task, 
are they “politicals”? Only shirkers, we suspect. 
Those who fled when massacre began in the next village, 
are they “ politicals’’? Only fellow-Jews, we fancy, 
to Mr. Samuel. These are all fugitives from political 
or racial oppression, but few of them could “ prove”’ 
their right to exemption. These people owe no duty to 
their late country. 

It may be said that they owe a duty to ours. But 
they are not citizens. We have never encouraged their 
naturalization. We have always fenced it round with a 
price that was prohibitive to the poor. Nay, more, it has 
always been the practice of our police to oppose applica- 
tions for naturalization from Russian political refugees. 
We have in mind the case of one man whom we know 
well, of conspicuous ability and high character, who was 
rejected simply because he is a Socialist (of the school 
opposed to terrorism). Even now, these refugees who are 
to be made into conscripts are offered the citizenship of 
this country only at the end of the war. Many will die 
for us as aliens. Can we wonder that self-respect forbids 
them to be soldiers until they are citizens? They have, 
it will be said, enjoyed our “ hospitality.”” That word 
has a meaning when we use it of Belgians or Serbs. To 
them we have given literally lodging, clothing, food, and 
schooling, and it was not too much to give. But these 
Russians paid their way ; they were lodgers, not guests, 
and by their labor they have earned their place on our 
soil. We should be glad and proud if they had 
joined our Army as volunteers. It would have 
been a clever move if we had done what the French 
did: raised a special volunteer corps among them. It is 
not too late even now to drop this mean expedient and 
multiply the fine precedent of the “ Zionist ’”’ Corps, 
which did good work at the Dardanelles, At the worst, 
if it really irks us to have on our soil, while labor is 
scarce and work clamorous, this ten thousand or so of 
capable workers of alien origin, we might have said to 
them “‘ Go where you will : to America or Holland, or any 
free country that is still free. England is no place for 
you!’’ That would still have been to abolish for the 
duration of the war the ancient British right of asylum. 
Let the Coalition be logical, if it must; let Mr. Samuel 
scourge his own race if he will. But one thing is in- 
tolerable, and that is that Mr. Samuel should be per- 
mitted to use British bayonets and British ships to 
transport these refugees to Russia. 

We do not wish to under-rate the difficulties of this 
scrupulous mind. As other Ministers, when they enter 
a Coalition, fear that it may be said of them, “ Why, the 
man is a Liberal still,’””’ Mr. Samuel seems to fear lest it 
should be said of him that he is a good Jew. An exag- 
gerated fear. Mr. Samuel mistakes the British char- 
acter. We give our respect to the Jew who stands boldly 
by his own race. We have no respect for the Jew who 
deserts his race. Mr. Samuel need not be afraid that it 
should be said of him that he is unfit to be Home 
Secretary because he is partial to Jews. That is not our 
verdict. We say of him that he is unfit to be Home 
Secretary because he is incapable of being just to Jews, 
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France has had her semaine sunglante ; we have had 
our semaine étourdie. Bloody week or blundering week— 
which is preferable? History will show us a way to 
measure the three capital errors—the return to coercion, 
the tampering with Free Trade, and the hanging 
of Casement. Judge them all by the common canon that 
that is good which helps us to win the war, and that is 
bad which postpones or obstructs that end. All of them 
hurt us in the quarter on which so many eyes are turned 
—America. At heart, she is pro-Ally. But she is 
impatient of two things—the pressure of the Irish 
problem on her politics and our interference with the 
course of world-trade. She would like to look 
away from both of them; but we persist in 
rubbing them in. Say that a straight line for 
Free Trade was made a little difficult by pressure ftom 
France. But why hang Casement? “ Because we had 


shot some better and less guilty Irishmen than he,’”’ was | 


the answer usually given by men to whom the idea of 


punishment as a revenge does not specially appeal. This | 
pedantic reasoning seems to fade away when one sets it | 


against the calm intelligence that can conduct us, in a 
time of passion, to the line where the larger interests of 


the nation and its deeper feeling meet. I should have | 


thought that the Prime Minister did dwell in some such 
mental region asthis. Itseems not. I know that mercy 
was privately pressed on the Government by leaders 
of the country—civil and _ ecclesiastical—in great 
numbers, with great weight of authority and judgment. 
But if this plea for clemency could not prevail, there 
was one deadly fact about the prosecution which should 
have spoken. for forbearance. That was Sir F. E. 
Smith’s association with it. I am glad to see that the 
“ Times ’’—whose independence, with some vagaries, is 
a credit to journalism—devotes a sentence of scathing 
rebuke to the officials who allowed a certain document 
(not produced in court) to filter right through London 
society to the prejudice of the accused. A less grave but 
a clumsy offence against fair play is the Press Bureau’s 
suggestion, expressed in a singularly common piece of 
journalism, that Casement was guilty of more undisclosed 
acts of complicity with Germany. I have never taken 
the view of Casement’s innocence; but what kind of 
dealing is this? 


As for Ireland, the conclusion of cynicism, that the 
setting up of Castle rule again has saved the Irish Party 
from the ruin with which its fall threatened them, is a 
little beside the mark. 
able? Is there really nothing in it all beyond replacing 
Mr. Birrell by the worthy, rather fade, figure of Mr. 
Duke, with Sir John Maxwell as a stand-by? Such is 
the wisdom of the hour. But if Ireland is still govern- 
able, it is because the hope of Home Rule is not quite 
quenched, and the Irish, with their trained political 
sense, can carry on till it lightens their path again. Is 
that our merit? And is it their fault that they are 
driven back on to a quasi-Opposition, which must be 
most delicately conducted if it is not to bring about a 
second and bad alienation of the almost reconciled 
peoples ? 


ALL this comes back on the statesman who struck 
down Humpty-Dumpty and coolly put him up again, 








Is Humpty-Dumpty so mend- | 








Listening to Mr. Asquith on Monday and Wednesday, 
some thought that his power over the Commons had gone, 
and would not return. He had silent audiences, one side 
dreading concessions, the other watching for them. 
Liberals know this process and its end so well that, for 
them, its curiosity has ceased. Unionists are satiated 
with it and unattracted. The secret of this clever, com- 
posed intellectuality is out; the majority know that in 
six months they have lost more from their old chief than 
six years of Toryism could have wrested from them. This 
frets an increasing number ; for the rest, the war numbs 
political thought or reduces it to the single calculation 
of whether it will best be won by Mr. Asquith and this 
Coalition or by somebody else (Mr. George or Sir 
Edward Carson, for choice). Nothing dramatic is 
likely to happen. The Prime Minister does not propose 
to go; his hint of a change of masters next year for the 
school that he rules is probably a flash of the cane 
over the heads of his pupils. The country adheres to 
him, not being conscious of a rival. But there is now an 
Opposition of sorts; a quickened, resentful sense of 
hard dealing; greater willingness to try a change of 
men ; and also a more reasoned apprehension of the value 
of fresh minds and uncommitted, or less committed, 
personalities, in the negotiation of peace: The Coalition, 
in a word, is now threatened with an anti-Coalition. 
But that, again, save for the one purpose its members 
hold in common, coalesces just as little as its enemy. 


Nor are the Unionists in better case. The Carlton 
Club meeting was angry and mutinous, divided between 
a small majority against an Imsh peace and a large 
minority for it. Mr. Bonar Law has emerged with very 
small credit from his tardy revolt against the Irish 
settlement and his early association with it, and his 
power as a leader, in spite of his juggling feat with the 


| palm kernels, is gone. The two emerging figures are Sir 


Edward Carson and Lord Robert Cecil. 


A .eTTerR from a young officer engaged in the 
Battles of the Somme :— 

“You speak very cheerfully of our Army’s doings 
out here, and I suppose most people in England feel the 
same way. But I wish people would think a little more 
of the horrors of this advance, and of the trials, almost 
surpassing human endurance, that our infantry have to 
face. The two years’ fighting that took place previous 
to July 1st is now referred to as ‘ peace time.’ 

“Nobody who has not seen or experienced it can 
imagine what suffering has been necessary to take the 
German first line system. First, our guns batter a 
village night and day, and make a fiery furnace 
of it, while the German gunners retaliate on our 
troops. Then, when the village has disappeared, and 
all life is apparently extinct, our men leave their 
shattered trenches and move confidently forward, while 
our guns lift on to the enemy’s back lines. But behold, 
from the bowels of the earth, beneath the smouldering 
ruins of the village, the enemy’s machine-gunners 
bring up their deadly weapons, and mow down 
our advancing men, Then we either have to retire, or 
we carry the village with the weight of irresistible 
numbers. Suppose the position taken? For the next 
twenty-four hours the Germans pour gas shells and 
the heavy ‘Crumps’ into the groups of rotting 
dead and quaking living. The enemy also rains shells 
upon our reinforcements and parties bringing up food 
and water. Yes! I suppose we are getting on ‘very 
nicely ’ out here! ”’ 


OnE who saw Roger Casement on the eve of his 
execution says :— 
“ He faced death like a gallant Irish gentleman with 
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the added courage and confidence of a good Catholic. 


He talked freely of his death, and was looking forward 


to his Confession to-night and his first Holy Communion 
to-morrow morning. He sent grateful messages to all 
who prayed for him and loved him; that he died for 
Ireland, and that he wished them to know that he had 
no bitterness in his heart for anyone, and that he felt 
that he was being put to death not because of the prin- 
ciples he held, but because he was Roger Casement. He 
was wonderful in the peace, the tranquillity, the courage 
with which he faced death and talked of it.”’ 


Tue exploit of the Karachi troop train ought not 
to stand alone. If one set of officials devoted themselves 
to frying our white soldiers, another set was equally 
successful in freezing our black. Some months ago a 
transport containing a battalion of black soldiers from 
Jamaica was sent to Halifax (Nova Scotia). The vessel 
was unwarmed, and the soldiers were insufficiently 
clothed. In the result several died and many scores were 
badly frostbitten. As far as I know, no account of the 
first act of thoughtlessness ever reached this country. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Detters. 


— --- 


“ MERE SENTIMENT.”’ 


Worps, no less than books and men, have their destinies. 
They wax and wane, they grow old as a garment does, 
they turn on Fortune’s wheel, they rise and fall in favor 
as they flit through the mouths of men. ‘“ Genteel”’ 
was once a compliment. “ Respectable”’ still remains a 
compliment, if applied to a woman of the lower-middle 
class. ‘“ Horrid,’’ once a fine word for savage woods and 
mountains, is now degraded to a schoolchild’s medicine 
or another woman’s frock. A “ governor,’’ who once 
steered the ship of State, now pays wages and gives the 
sack. Awful,’’ the proper epithet for ineffable 
mysteries, now means simply “ bad,’’ or, as an adverb, 
very.” In the highest society, we hear, it has almost 
fallen out of use, its place, owing to Mr. Shaw’s Eliza, 
being taken by “ bloody ’’—a word which few among 
printers would have ventured to set up in type only 
three years ago. But of all the words which we can trace 
up and down the charts of horror and disrepute, one of 
the most interesting is “ sentiment.”’ 

Once upon a time, we suppose, it started fresh and 
innocent asa lamb. “ Sentiment ’’ implied no more than 
feeling or perception, though we do not know that it 
was ever used of bodily senses, like “sensation.’’ Before 
it reached maturity, it became closely attached to the 
mental feelings, and especially to the emotional. So 
far, as reporters say of the journey before a railway 
accident—so far all went well. A recollection of that 
happy time still lingers around the word when patriotic 
orators appeal from the enemy’s behavior to “the 
universal sentiment of mankind.’’ A similar but more 
dangerous use remained till quite recently in the 


‘ 


terrifying custom at dinner-parties or “ wines,’’ of calling 


« 


upon each guest in turn for “a toast or a sentiment ”’; 
on which occasion the pitiable guest, instead of crying 
“ The ladies, Gord bless ’em!’’ might get off by remark- 
ing that, while wishing the best of health to sweethearts 
and wives, he hoped they would never meet. 

But the liaison with emotion soon began to drag its 
victim down. When Sterne wrote “A Sentimental 


Journey,’’ the adjective was just hesitating to its decline 


| 











The adjective was the first to fall, nor has it ever risen 
again. Through the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the noun tried to keep its head up, and even 
as late as Jane Austen a man might confess to “ a tender 
sentiment ’’ for a sweet young lady without being 
entirely ridiculous, while, in writers of less elegant 
restraint, the heroine could reciprocate his attentions 
with “ melting sentiments.’’ When French “ charmers ”’ 
proclaimed a Return to Nature by conducting beribboned 
lambs to their bowers with silver crooks, and a German 
girl wrote to her lover that she now decorated her hair 
at night with glow-worms, “ taking care not to interrupt 
their loves,’’ they adored a ‘delicacy of sentiment.’’ 
Goethe’s “Sorrows of Young Werther” was beloved 
throughout Europe for its “ touching sentiment ’”’; and 
yet, within a few years, Goethe himself nearly killed the 
tender mood by his “ Triumph of Sentiment ’’—a satiric 
farce, something like Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Patience.”’ 

During last century, the corruption of the word set 
in hard, and no efforts have hitherto been able to check 
it. That admirable critic, Dr. Ainger of the Temple, 
tried to keep sentiment respectable. He showed the 
mistake of confusing it with its poor relation, “ senti- 
mentality,’ a casual offspring of the unfortunate 
adjective. Of course, he was right. ‘‘ Sentimental ’”’ 
had come down even lower in life after its early fall, 
and among disreputable or mawkish associations had 
produced ‘‘ Sentimentalist’’ and ‘‘ Sentimentality ’’— 
poor, sticky twins who never knew better days. But 
“sentimentality ’’ was too long for the hurrying 
journalist, impatient to abuse, and so ‘‘ sentiment ’’ has 
been made to suffer for its connection with discredited 
relations, much as the Shakespeares of Warwickshire 
had to endure association in the popular mind with the 
play-actor of that name. 

It was, as we noticed, through its relationship with 
emotion that “‘ sentiment ’’ first entered upon the down- 
ward path, and till this week the relationship seemed 
fatal. In England, the emotions are regarded with 
suspicion and distrust, at all events in the public-school 
classes; for the only thing, except games at ball, that 
public schools have hitherto taught has been the 
suppression of emotion. An excellent lesson, perhaps 
required by an excess of emotion somewhere concealed in 
the depths of the English body. For it is one of the 
innumerable contradictions of the English nature (due, 
perhaps, to the ancient struggle of Celt and Saxon in our 
blood) that while we speak of ‘‘ sentiment ’’ with scorn, 
we are known to discerning critics at home and abroad 
as the most sentimental people in the world. They tell 
us that even the Germans can no more beat us in ‘‘ senti- 
mentality ’’ than by land or sea. They point with 
confidence to our most popular pictures—‘‘ The Soul’s 
Awakening,’’ ‘‘ The Waning of the Honeymoon,”’ the 
return of a runaway couple with a baby, or ‘‘ The Little 
Pathfinder,’’ representing a boy scout studying a map, 
while the ghost of Christ stands over him, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Well done, my boy!’’ They show us the cheering 
or hissing crowds at our melodramas. They select 
as the typical Englishman that born sentimentalist, 
Wilfrid Pole, in ‘Sandra Belloni,’’ of whom we 
read that “the gallant cornet adored delicacy and 
a gilded refinement; the female flower could not 
be too exquisitely cultivated to satisfy him.’’ And 
then, with deadly smile, they show us how English women 
are treated in common, working life. 

But to prove that we distrust “ sentiment ” because 
our English nature was too readily inclined to it, would 
take us too far. Wecan only say now that sentiment has 
come to imply a eertain softness, usually accompanied 


by flightiness or insineerity. Sometimes (perhaps most 
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frequently) it is used in contrast with solid and material 
interests, very much to the advantage of the latter, as 
when the advocates of common-sense tell us that Ireland’s 
objections to British government are “merely senti- 
mental,” meaning that Home Rule would not bring in 
sixpence, and may therefore be regarded with contempt. 

As a general rule, one may say that the word has 
now become a vague and useful term of abuse for any 
opinions with which one does not agree, but that it is 
chiefly employed by people who boast the hardness of 
their heads against opponents whom they charge with 
softness of heart. As such, it is gradually supplanting 
“ hysteria’ as a weapon of contumely, all the more 
because it is considered more appropriate to men, though, 
as a scientific fact, doctors now tell us that men are more 
subject to “ hysteria’ than women, in spite of the deriva- 
tion of the word. Thus, for instance, if anyone raises the 
question of alleviating the condition of natives in our 
colonies, or conciliating our own subject nationalities, 
such as Ireland, while we are fighting for other people’s 
subject nationalities all over the world, he may be called 
“ hysterical,” but is now more frequently derided for his 
“ sentiment,’’ even though he is unusually free from the 
“sentiment” of picture-shops and music-halls. 

We may take it, therefore, that “ sentiment,’’ with 
all its derivatives, now means an opinion with which you 
do not agree, especially an opinion tinged with an 
emotion which you choose to regard as exaggerated or 
insincere, or an emotion not worth sixpence in cash. 

This was the meaning attached to the word when 
Lord Hugh Cecil, in his letter to the “ Times,” lately 
described Sir Edward Carson's suggestion about shaking 
hands with Mr. Redmond on the floor of the House as 
“the sentimental ritual indicated,’’ and wrote of the 
speech as “the rhetoric not of reason, but of undisci- 
plined sentiment ’’-—“ the gush of inconsistent emotion.” 
How severe, then, must have been the shock to Lord 
Hugh Cecil—how severe the shock to the whole Con. 
servative Party, which has boasted itself so hard in the 
head, so practical in aim, so free from unlucrative senti- 
ment, when suddenly, last Monday, Mr. Bonar Law, 
the very leader of that hard-headed, practical, and un- 
sentimental party, startled the House of Commons and 
the British race by exclaiming, “ In my view, sentiment 
rules the world more than any other quality. Not, per- 
haps, during war . . though in the long run it may 
affect even war. Sentiment is everything! ”’ 

Is this the beginning of a change in the word’s con- 
dition? Is it the turn of Fortune’s wheel? Is the word 
which has so long lain among the pots now to be 
rehabilitated, washed, and brought back into society? 
One thing seems clear; it will be no longer possible for 
Conservative orators and journalists to use 


‘ 


‘sentiment ” 
as a general term of abuse for opposite opinions. Their 
opponents will at once reply, “ Yah! Goon! Your Mr. 
Law tells us sentiment rules the world!’’ With the 
return of the word into its proper heritage of “ feeling ”’ 
or “emotion,” both feelings and emotions of the nobler 
kinds may win again their place and recognition in our 
public life. 


of passion itself, and we may learn the historian’s 


Emotion may rise to the still nobler height 


meaning when he said that to passion rather than to 
reason the world belongs. We may recognize the error 
of legislators and judges who take no account of it as 
being similar to the error of biologists who analyze the 
human heart asa common pump. We may learn to agree 
with William Blake that ‘“ Prudence is a rich, ugly old 
maid, courted by Incapacity.”” And if we wish to realize 
how the practical things of life become transfigured by 
the “sentiment ’’ which again we may be allowed to 


identify with fine emotion, let us remember how, to a 











lover looking up in “ Bradshaw”’ the train to his 
beloved, the very figures on the page are illuminated 
with purple, gold, and scarlet. 





THE SUPPRESSED WISH. 
THe maxim “ The exception proves the rule” is com- 
monly taken for a sort of paradox, whereas it is a simple 
expression of the obvious truth that the study of ab- 
normality is the key to discovery. But in such study the 
The key 


fascination of the abnormal is a danger. y may 
prove more interesting than the door it opens. 


This has 
been particularly true of the sciences that concern them- 
selves with human nature. How many a serious thinker, 
biologist, historian, and particularly psychologist, has 
been caught in the snare of some novel hypothesis, with 
popular sensational implications, which he has almost 
accidentally unearthed in studying some mysterious or 
marginal cases that have piqued his curiosity and chal- 
lenged his intellectual prowess! Sometimes there is a 
popular conspiracy to help the ensnarement. In the 
main, this is a disservice which journalism renders to 
science by selecting from the results of intellectual labor 
some tit-bit that can be dressed up for interesting “ copy.” 
3ut the friends and enemies of the scientific man are 
easily worked into the conspiracy by which the discovery 
or theory, detached from its belongings, is fastened on 
to him as his peculiar property, and his entire reputation 
is made to hinge upon its truth or falseness. Goaded by 
attack into defending his property, he himself soon comes 
to over-value it, and gathers round him a band of indis- 
creet disciples who are much more royalist than the king. 

Psychology, the most plastic of the “ sciences’’ in 
its present stage of development, is particularly liable to 
such abuses. A conspicuous case is that of the Viennese 
Professor Freud. His study of morbid psychology led 
him to the discovery that certain sorts of impulses or 
desires, not present in the foreground of ordinary con- 
sciousness, and representing a suppressed ,or subject 
population in our mind, played a much larger part than 
was supposed in the affairs of conduct, and were responsible 
for much that was otherwise unintelligible in our lives. 
These latent wishes or desires are sometimes sexual in 
origin, and the powerful drive of this secret motive 
furnishes remarkable illustrations in dream-life and other 
fields of abnormality. Hence the movement of the ill- 
educated popular mind to narrow down and falsify a line 
of speculation and investigation which, given free scope, 
may prove extremely serviceable in bringing method and 
some intellectual order into the interpretation of the 
world of psychical phenomena. 

A very able exponent of this larger claim appears in 
Mr. E. B. Holt, whose little book, “ The Freudian Wish ” 
(Fisher Unwin), is designed to enlist the serious interest 
of the wider educated public in what he considers a new 
basis for the study of ethics and philosophy. Part of 
the intellectual interest of the work consists of the fresh 
illustration it presents of the curious inability of the 
psychologist to recognize where he transcends the limits 
His 
exposition of Freudian human nature is exceedingly 
acute. 


set him by the presuppositions of his science 


He is thoroughly alive to the attractions of the 
doctrine of suppressed wishes as an explanation, not only 
of dreams and reveries, but of all inconsequences and 
incongruities of speech and conduct. As man becomes more 
civilized, larger numbers of the lower impulses, repre 
sented by strong motor settings in his nervous-muscular 
structure, are put out of normal use, and are relegated 
to the background both of consciousness and of expres 


sion. In fact, it is recognized that the self-control which 
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distinguishes the civilized man from the savage or the 
child consists primarily in the effective vigilance that 
keeps these primitive animal impulses in subjection to 
the dominion of the higher self. In dreams, the control 
of the higher centres is relaxed, and so the suppressed 
“wishes ’’ or “ tendencies ” get a brief outing. Hysteria 
and other forms of nervous derangement present familiar 
instances of this revolt of the spiritual underworld. But 
there are many other ways in which suppressed desires 
are apt to dodge the censor and assert themselves. When- 
ever we are off our guard, in solitary musings, or in 
“loose conversation ’’ among familiar friends, the con- 
ventional barriers of repression and concealment are apt 
to be let down. Anger, or passionate friendship, or mere 
recklessness, may lead us to give somebody “a piece of 
our mind,” a phrase which itself attests the general truth 
of the Freudian doctrine of suppression. Wit and humor 
are here exhibited as modes of this subterranean revolt. 
According to Freud, they are nothing but a means of 
‘letting the cat out of the bag.” “ The cat is one of 
those suppressed wishes, the bag is the confinement 
imposed by the vigilant censor, and the means are a 
variety of devices to trick the censor by taking advantage 
of the latter’s weak points.” That there is an element of 
truth in this account of certain modes of wit and humor 
there can be no question. Take, for example, that light 
mode called “ chaff,’’ which is a way of letting out some 
pent up criticism or contempt by preserving and even 


ft 


JUL 


exaggerating the external forms of bonhomie. Freud’s 
theory, indeed, agrees excellently well with 
Hobbes’s famous definition of laughter as “a 
sudden glory,’ the triumphant exultation in one’s 
own superiority, as illustrated by the fall or 
failure of another whose high pretensions we 
secretly resented. But to attribute the whole 


of wit and humor to such causation is utterly inde- 
fensible. It would be true to say that in every form of 
wit or humor there is ‘a swift subconscious process from 
which emerges a surprise, as the result of a conflict 
between the normal consciousness and some intruder from 
the background. But it is quite as often a suppressed 
idea as a suppressed desire that asserts itself. Such 
crude jests as the pun and the bull are not explained as 
revelations of suppressed wishes, but as a sudden bringing 
into association of two remote or even contradictory 
notions. No doubt, as Mr. Holt contends, the lapsus 
lingue, by which we let out our real feelings, may fall 
within Freud's explanation. But most of these lapses are 
merely intellectual slips. This protest, we are aware, 
will not prove acceptable to Mr. Holt, who, in the con- 
cluding chapter of this volume, develops a theory of 


organic behavior in which, 


o so far as we can 
gather, the Freudian “wish,’’ with the “motor 
set of the organism that combines it, is 
the sole originative power in all conduct. Man is an 
organic mechanism whose motives consist of certain 
neuro-muscular arrangements adjusted more or less 
appropriately towards a changing environment. The 


world of feeling and of thought have no directive power 
of their own They are the fragmentary reflection in 
consciousness of these organic adjustments. A man 
sane in health, and good in morals, whose play of motor 
adjustments shows least suppression or conflict. In other 
words, the good man is he whose actions and behavior 
are best accommodated to the widest area of relevant 
environment. Reasoning along these lines, Mr. Holt 


1S 


claims to re-establish on the basis of modern science the 
Socratic position which identifies wisdom with virtue. 
The 
integrate, or bring into a harmonious plan, the whole of 
the impulses of his nature. 


virtuous man is he who by discrimination can 


Such a man also wil] alone 














be “free,’”’ in the sense that no purpose of his will be 
subject to frustration. 

Reasoning along these lines, Mr. Holt presents us 
with a theory of life, as a process operated by immanent 
desires designed to secure adjustment with a physical 
environment. Thought is nothing other than “ latent 
course of action with regard to environment,’’ and since 
it incapable of stady except through actual 
‘‘ behavior,”’ the less said about it the better. In other 
words, this so-called psychology ultimately rests upon a 
foundation of biological realism proclaimed as a philo- 
sophy of life. 

Mr. Holt is convinced that he has discovered and 
presented a logically irrefutable theory of cognition and 
of ethics, with a final refutation of subjectivism in 
philosophy! One is sometimes led to the conviction that 
a sufficient steeping in the physical sciences, especially 
in biology, unfits even the ablest and fairest intellects 
from recognizing the intellectual application of the 
maxim, Ne sutor Is it ‘possible to 
induce Mr. Holt to perceive that the ‘‘ behavior’’ of 
organisms, which is for him the only possible reality, is, 
after all, nothing but stuff in our minds, for the purpose 
of such study and such speculations as he 
and that to talk of ‘‘ discrimination ’’ as the method of 
adjusting the conflicts that constitute a moral dilemma 
without disclosing any criterion, is to commit oneself to 
logical futility? The New Realism cannot get rid of the 
problems that have racked the brains of thinkers from 
the beginning of the world by reducing everything that 
matters for human thought and feeling to ‘‘ specific 


response ’’ of organism to environment. 


is 


ultra crepidam! 


is pursuing, 





“ETERNAL VIGILANCE.”’ 


We have all envied the savage Roman captor for being 
led captive by so charming and intellectual a captive as 
Greece. But it would be a strange outcome of this 
enormous war if we, as conquerors, were to be led captive 
by a race so savage that we habitually call them Huns. 
Yet the danger of such savage captivity has become 
obvious during the last two years. It continually 
increases, and speakers or writers of the widest influence 
call upon us with objurgations of growing violence to 
submit ourselves to captivity under the race which they 
have vowed to destroy. We must imitate our enemy in 


his militarism, his organization, his education, his 
economics, his conception of the State. We must 


2? 


“ Prussianize ’’ our institutions. 

To all who value our home-grown customs and 
household laws, the danger, as we said, becomes more 
obvious every month. From the beginning of the war, 
we have seen what Cromwell called “ the fundamentals ’’ 
of our own government lightly and almost without 
observation or protest undermined. “The Great 
Charter of our Liberties’’ set aside; ‘“ Habeas 
Corpus’’ has gone where no man knows; the passport 
system, the censorship of letters, of speeches, and 
writings, and the police control of public meetings have 
been established as firmly here as formerly in Prussia 
or even in Russia. Lord Northcliffe 
militarism as strict as “ the Hun’s.’’ Lord Haldane urges 
us to adopt an education as scientific as the German. 
Mr. Hughes clamors for economic restrictions as severe 


is 


has secured a 


as those of Central Europe. 

; It may be said that all these changes, 
deplorable, are the necessary consequences of war, and 
that freedom, like law, must hold her tongue amid the 
tumult of arms. No doubt that is so. That is the 
worst consequence or accompaniment of war. The State 
must be preserved, no matter at what cost to the people, 
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and laws and freedom will be flung aside if there is no | We assure Mr. Haynes that, though Germans allow them- 
| selves to be horribly overgoverned, though they worship 


other way; just as in a storm the first necessity is to 
save the ship, even though the passengers object to being 
battened down and getting their meals irregularly. The 
real danger comes if the captain, spoilt by storms, thinks 
the natural place for passengers is under hatches; or if 
a Government, habituated to power in war, seeks to 
perpetuate the subjection to which a formerly free people 
has grown accustomed. 

That is why, even during the war, every encroach- 
ment upon personal liberty must be narrowly watched, 
and vigorously opposed unless its necessity for the 
preservation of the country is proved beyond question. 
Even then it must be docketed, registered, and ear- 
matked, so that when the inevitable peace is established 
the restriction may be at once removed and ancient 
freedom restored. How necessary and how difficult such 
vigilance is, may be discovered in a recent book, called 
“The Decline of Liberty in England,’’ by Mr. E. S. T. 
Haynes (Grant Richards). Mr. Haynes is well known 
as a powerful and learned advocate of personal freedom, 
especially in the spheres of opinion and private behavior. 
He has also been among the foremost in maintaining the 
right of the poor to equal laws with the wealthy in such 
questions as divorce, from the legal advantages of which 
poverty now excludes, to the ruin sometimes of character, 
and frequently of livelihood. For the freedom of women, 
as well as of the poor (whose disabilities are in practice 
so often the same as women’s), he has done much. 
These are services we all value, and it is always refreshing 
to meet the indignant spirit of personal liberty in a 
naughty world rapidly surrendering its thoughts and 
actions to State control. We are grateful for such a 
spirit, even if we cannot entirely agree that the ideal 
of freedom might be represented by a jolly Christian 
workman sitting, in full enjoyment of divorce, outside 
the “ Papal Arms,’’ quaffing gallons of wholesome beer, 
reading the ‘‘ New Witness,’’ singing Mr. Chesterton’s 
satires and war-songs, following Mr. Belloc’s diagrams 
of the war, and finely, if confusedly, denouncing the 
Nonconformists, the Front Benches, the Servile State, 
the Puritans, the Lord Chief Justice, the Caucus, the 
landowners, Mr. Lloyd George, the Kaiser, and all their 
detestable enormities. 

The book, as a whole, gives one that sense of fine, 
but rather confused, drinking—a mixture of stimulating 
liquors. But the author appears to enjoy the greatest 
exhilaration in denouncing Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Germans. It is an enjoyment in which he repeatedly 
wallows. With what exultation he must have emitted 
such sentences as these : 

“The world is to become Prussian; all races of all 
colors are to use Prussian words and to use the vile 
Prussian script. There is no room for any private god 
except the German god. There is no time under the 
Prussian drill-sergeant to think of anything but Prussia. 

There is still the danger of being infected by the 
corpse, as indeed we were infected by the living body 
before the war, when Mr. Lloyd George and his political 


friends thought it necessary to go to Berlin at every stage 
of their attempt to set up the Servile State in England.”’ 


Or again: 


“Callous, utilitarian, second-rate, and pseudo-intel 
lectual as the individual German undoubtedly is, it must 
not be forgotten that he is a human being. The 
point about him is that all the most disgusting poten- 
tialities of the human character have been carefully 
trained in him and evoked from him by the foul religion 
which we may roughly define as Prussianism.’ 


We do not know whether Mr. Haynes has lived much 
in Germany, but we do know that to pile up phrases like 
these makes denunciation as ridiculous as the worst follies 
that German malignity has uttered against ourselves. 











the State even more devoutly than he imagines our 
Socialists would, though they are rather dull and lacking 
both in humor and creative power, and though they sink 
too easily into a routine of beer-drinking and domestic 
comfort—“ die unbedingte Ruh’’ of their own poet— 
still there are plenty of honest, pleasant, and good- 
hearted people among their seventy millions, and the 
average love of knowledge, the critical feeling for such 
arts as music, the drama, and literature are above the 
general average among our own people. 

However, we must judge a book, as we judge a 
person, by the general result, and not by its outbursts and 
eccentricities, though amusing or repellent. And in the 
main, Mr. Haynes justifies his contention. For thirty 
years past there have been signs that the ideal or reality 
of personal liberty in England is declining, and Mr. 
Haynes is right in thinking that, before the war, the 
Compulsory Insurance Act marked the most decided 
advance in State control. The ideal of State Socialism, 
whether in Germany or England, necessarily implies 
interference with personal liberty, even though to many 
people it may extend the personal liberty of remaining 
alive. Far greater is the danger whic! we noticed at the 
outset—the danger lest our present temporary imitations 
of the German system should be maintained in the name 
of State necessity after the war. Already we hear 
insinuating excuses for the destruction of our freedom. 
We hear the advantage of permanent conscription 
insisted upon, though in the name of civilization we are 
fighting to destroy the militarism which conscription 
involves. We are told how convenient a permanent 
passport system must be for the exclusion of undesirable 
aliens. The censorship of letters and newspapers has its 
good points also, and why should demagogues be allowed 
to utter their pernicious criticisms of the Church or the 
Government in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square? So 
the liberties which we once regarded as indubitably 
established in our country may be nibbled away under 
the plea of “ patriotism’ or “efficiency’’ upon the 
German model, and all the old battles for freedom will 
have to be fought again, lest officers and the police become 
the real governors of the country. 

There is all the more need of that ‘ eternal vigil- 
ance ’’ maintained by such thinkers as Mr. Haynes. We 
are quite aware of the difficulty in every political specula- 
tion—the difficulty of defining liberty, or of striking the 
balance between personal freedom and the preservation 
of the State. 
mutual aid, and general security are at once involved in 
the discussion! Take Lord Acton’s definition of liberty, 
given by Mr. Haynes among his many excellent quota 
tions from the greatest writers on social philosophy. After 
describing liberty as “the delicate fruit of a mature 
civilization,’’ Lord Acton goes on to define it as “ the 
assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what 
he believes his duty against the influence of authority 
and majorities, custom and opinion.’’ Worshippers of 
the State as “ that great Leviathan or Mortal God ’’ wil] 
consider this definition overbalanced far on the side of 
For who is to say that what a man 
believes his duty is right for the community? And what 
authority is to protect him against the influence of 


What questions of conscience, personality, 


individual freedom 


suthority? Further, there is always the danger of one 


form of liberty encroaching upon another “ Every 
sect,’’ cried Cromwell to his first Parliament, “ every 
sect saith: ‘Oh, give me liberty!’ But give it him, and 
to his power he will not yield it to anybody else.’’ Still, 
granted all the perplexities of personal liberty, we agree 
with Mr. Haynes that the danger is likely in the near 
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future to come to this country from the other side. 
Analyzing the freedom of the British Constitution as due 
to the separation of legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers, Montesquieu remarked : ‘‘ The English do well to 
preserve their freedom; for, if they lost it, they would 
soon become one of the most slavish people on earth.”’ 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 


By H. G. WELLS. 
(Continued from page 534.) 


BOOK II. 
Matching’s Easy at War. 


e 


Tse conflict of interests at Mr. Britling’s desk 
became unendurable. He felt he must settle the personal 
question first. He wandered out upon the lawn and 
smoked cigarettes. 

His first, « nception of a great convergent movement 
of the nations to make a world peace and an end to 
militant Germany was being obscured by this second, 
entirely incompatible, vision of a world confused and 
disorganized. Mrs. Fabers in great multitudes hoarding 
provisions, riotous crowds attacking shops, moratorium, 
shut banks, and waiting queues. Was it possible for the 
whole system to break down through a shock to its con- 
fidence? Without any sense of incongruity the dignified 
pacification of the planet had given place in his mind 
to these more intimate possibilities. He heard a rustle 
behind him, and turned to face his wife. 

“Do you think,’’ she asked, “that there is any 
chance of a shortage of food? ’’ 

“Tf all the Mrs. Fabers in the world run and 
grab——”’ 

“ Then everyone must grab. I haven’t much in the 
way of stores in the house.”’ 

‘“H’m,”’ said Mr. Britling, and reflected... . “I 
don’t think we must buy stores now.”’ 

‘* But if we are short? ’’ 

“It’s the chances of war,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

He reflected. “Those who join a panic make a 
panic. After all, there is just as much food in the world 
as there was last month. And, short of burning it, the 
only way of getting rid of it is to eat it. And the 
harvests are good. Why begin a scramble at a groaning 
board? ’’ 

‘But people are scrambling! It would be awkward 
—with the children and everything—if we ran short.” 

“We shan’t. And anyhow, you mustn’t begin 
hoarding, even if it means hardship.”’ 

“Yes. But you won’t like it if suddenly there’s no 
sugar for your tea.”’ . 

Mr. Britling ignored this personal application. 

“What is far more serious than a food shortage is 
the possibility of a money panic.”’ f 

He paced the lawn with her and talked. He said 
that even now very few people realized the flimsiness of 
the credit system by which the modern world was sus- 
tained. It was a huge growth of confidence, due very 
largely to the uninquiring indolence of—everybody. It 
was sound so long as mankind did, on the whole, 
believe in it; give only a sufficient loss of faith and it 
might suffer any sort of collapse. It might vanish 
altogether—as the credit system vanished at the breaking 
up of Italy by the Goths—and leave us nothing but 
tangible things, real property, possession nine points of 
the law, and that sort of thing Did she remember that 
last novel of Gissing’s?—“ Veranilda,’’ it was called. It 
was a picture of the world when there was no wealth at 
all except what one could carry hidden or guarded about 
with one. That sort of thing came to the Roman 
Empire slowly, in the course of lifetimes, but nowadays 
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we lived in a rapider world—with flimsier institutions. 
Nobody knew the strength or the weakness of credit; 
nobody knew whether even the present shock might not 
send it smashing down. . . . And then all the little life 
we had lived so far would roll away. 

Mrs. Britling, he noted, glanced ever and again at 
her sunlit house—there were new sunblinds, and she had 
been happy in her choice of a color—and listened with 
a sceptical expression to this disquisition. 

“A few days ago,’’ said Mr. Britling, trying to make 
things concrete for her, “ you and I together were worth 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds. Now we don’t know 
what we are worth ; whether we have lost a thousand or 
ten thousand. .. .”’ 

He examined his sovereign purse and announced he 
had six pounds. ‘“ What have you?”’ 

She had about eighteen pounds in the house. 

“We may have to get along with that for an in- 
definite time.”’ 

“ But the bank will open again presently,”’ she said. 
‘‘ And the people about here trust us.’’ 

‘Suppose they don’t? ”’ 

She did not trouble about the hypothesis. “ And 
our investments will recover. They always do recover.”’ 

“ Everything may recover,’’ he admitted. ‘“ But also 
nothing may recover. All this life of ours which has 
seemed so settled and secure—isn’t secure. I have felt 
that we were fixed here and rooted—for all our lives. 
Suppose presently things sweep us out of it? It’s a 
possibility we may have to face. I feel this morning as 
if two enormous gates had opened in our lives, like the 
gates that give upon an arena, gates giving on a dark- 
ness—-through which anything might come. Even death. 
Suppose suddenly we were to see one of those great 
Zeppelins in the air, or hear the thunder of guns away 
towards the coast. And if a messenger came upon a 
bicycle telling us to leave everything and go inland. . .”’ 

“IT see no reason why one should go out to meet 
things like that.’’ 

“ But there is no reason why one should not envisage 
them... .” 

“The curious thing,’’ said Mr. Britling, pursuing 
his examination of the matter, “is that, looking at these 
things as one does now, as things quite possible, they 
are not nearly so terrifying and devastating to the mind 
as they would have seemed—last week. I believe I 
should load you all into Gladys and start off westward 
with a kind of exhilaration. .. .”’ 

She looked at him as if she would speak, and said 
nothing. She suspected him of hating his home and 
affecting to care for it out of politeness to her. 

“ Perhaps mankind tries too much to settle down. 
Perhaps these stirrings up have to occur to save us from 
our disposition to stufiy comfort. There’s the magic cal] 
of the unknown experience, of dangers and hardships. 
One wants to go. But unless some push comes one does 
not go. There is a spell that keeps one to the lair and 
the old familiar ways. Now I am afraid—and at the 
same time I feel that the spell is broken. The magic 
prison is suddenly all doors. You may call this ruin, 
bankruptcy, invasion, flight ; they are doors out of habit 
and routine. . . . I have been doing nothing for so long, 
except idle things and discursive things.’ 

“T thought that you managed to be happy here. 
You have done a lot of work.” 

Vriting is recording, not living. But now I feel 
suddenly that we are living intensely. It is as if the 
whole quality of life was changing. There are such 








times. There are times when the spirit of life changes 
altogether. The old world knew that better than we do. 
It made a distinction between weekdays and Sabbaths, 
and between feasts and fasts and days of devotion That 
is just what has happened now. Weekday rules must 
be put aside. Before—oh! three days ago—competition 
was fair, it was fair and tolerable to get the best food 
one could and hold on to one’s own. Sut that isn’t 
right now. War makes a Sabbath, and we shut the 
shops. The banks are shut, and the world still feels 
as though Sunday were keeping on a 

He saw his own way clear 

“The scale has altered. It does not matter now in 
the least if we are ruined It does not matter in the 
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least-if we have to live upon potatoes and run into debt 
for our rent. These now are the most incidental of 
things. A week ago they would have been of the first 
importance. Here we are face to face with the greatest 
catastrophe and the greatest opportunity in history. We 
have to plunge through catastrophe to opportunity. 
There is nothing to be done now in the whole world 
except to get the best out of this tremendous fusing up 
of all the settled things of life.”’ 

He had got what he wanted. He left her standing 
upon the lawn and hurried back to his desk. 


§ 6. 

When Mr. Britling, after a strenuous morning 
among high ideals, descended for lunch, he found Mr. 
Lawrence Carmine had come over to join him at that 
meal. Mr. Carmine was standing in the hall with his 
legs very wide apart reading ‘‘ The Times”’ for the fourth 
time. ‘I can do no work,’’ he said, turning round. 
“T can’t fix my mind. I suppose we are going to war. 
I’d got so used to the war with Germany that I never 
imagined it would happen. Gods! what a bore it will 
be. . . . And Maxse and all those scaremongers cock- 
a-hoop and ‘I told you so.” Damn those Germans! ”’ 

He looked despondent and worried. He followed 
Mr. Britling towards the dining-room with his hands 
deep in his pockets. 

“Tt’s going to be a tremendous thing,”’ he said, 
after he had greeted Mrs. Britling and Hugh and Aunt 
Wilshire and ‘Teddy, and seated himself at Mr. Britling’s 
hospitable board. “ It’s going to upset everything. We 
don’t begin to imagine all the mischief it is going to do.’’ 

Mr. Britling was full of the heady draught of liberal 
optimism he had been brewing upstairs. “I am not 
sorry I have lived to see this war,”’ he said. ‘“ It may be 
a tremendous catastrophe in one sense, but in another it 
is a huge step forward in human life. It is the end of 
forty years of evil suspense. It is crisis and solution.’’ 

“IT wish I could see it like that,’’ said Mr. Carmine. 

“Tt is like a thaw—everything has been in a frozen 
confusion since that Jew-German Treaty of Berlin. And 
since 1871.”’ 

“Why not since Schleswig-Holstein?’ 
Carmine. 

“Why not? Or since the Treaty of Vienna?” 

“ Or since— One might go back.’’ 

“To the Roman Empire,’’ said Hugh. 

“To the first conquest of all,’’ said Teddy. . . 

“T couldn’t work this morning,’’ said Hugh. “I 
have been reading in the Encyclopedia about races and 
religions in the Balkans. It’s very mixed.’’ 

“ So long as it could only be dealt with piecemeal,”’ 
said Mr. Britling. “And that is just where the 
tremendous opportunity of this war comes in. Now 
everything becomes fluid. We can redraw the map of the 
world. A week ago we were all quarrelling bitterly about 
things too little for human impatience. Now suddenly 
we face an epoch. This isan epoch. The world is plastic 
for men to do what they will with it. This is the end 
and the beginning of an age. This is something far 
greater than the French Revolution or the Reformation. 
. . . And we live in it. 

He paused impressively. 

“T wonder what will happen to Albania?”’ said 
Hugh, but his comment was disregarded. 

“War makes men bitter and narrow,’’ said Mr. 
Carmine. 

“War narrowly conceived,’ said Mr. Britling. 
“ But this is an indignant and generous war.”’ 

They speculated about the possible intervention of 
the United States. Mr. Britling thought that the attack 
on Belgium demanded the intervention of every civilized 
Power, and that all the best instincts of America would 
be for intervention “The more,’ he said, “the 
quicker.”’ 

“Tt would be strange if the last Power left out to 
mediate were to be China,’’ said Mr. Carmine. ‘“ The 
one people in the world who really believe in peace. 

I wish I had your confidence, Britling.”’ 

For a time they contemplated a sort of Grand 

Inquest on Germany and militarism, presided over by the 


said Mr. 





Wisdom of the East. Militarism was, as it were, to be 
buried as a suicide at four cross-roads, with a stake 
through its body to prevent any untimely resuscitation 


9 /. 


Mr. Britling was in a phase of imaginative release 
Such a release was one of the first effects of the war upon 
many educated minds. Things that had seemed solid 
for ever were visibly in flux; things that had seemed 
stone were alive. Every boundary, every government, 
was seen for the provisional thing it was. He talked of 
his World Congress meeting year by year, until it 
ceased to be a speculation and became a mere intelligent 
anticipation ; he talked of the “ manifest necessity ’’ of 
a Supreme Court for the world. He beheld that vision 
at The Hague, but Mr. Carmine preferred Delhi or 
Samarkand or Alexandria or Nankin. Let us get 
away from the delusion of Europe anyhow,’’ said Mr 
Carmine. ... 

As Mr. Britling had sat at his desk that morning and 
surveyed the stupendous vistas of possibility that war 
was opening, the catastrophe had taken on 4 more and 
more beneficial quality. “I suppose that it is only 
through such crises as these that the world can recon- 
struct itself,’’ he said. And, on the whole, that afternoon 
he was disposed to hope that the great military machine 
would not smash itself too easily We want the nations 
to feel the need of one another,’’ he said. ‘‘ Too brief 
a campaign might lead to a squabble for plunder. The 
Englishman has to learn his dependence on the Irishman, 
the Russian has to be taught the value of education and 
the friendship of the Pole. Europe will now have 
to look to Asia, and recognize that Indians and Chinamen 
are also ‘ white.’ But these lessons require time and 
stresses if they are to be learnt properly. . . .”’ 

They discussed the possible duration of the war 

Mr. Carmine thought it would be a long struggle; 
Mr. Britling thought that the Russians would be in 
Berlin by the next May. He was afraid th licht 
there before the end of the vear. He thought that the 
Germans would beat out their strength up n the French 
and Belgian lines, and never be free to turn upon the 
Russians at all He was sure they had unde rrated the 
strength and energy of the French and of ourselves. 
“The Russians meanwhile,’’ he said, “ will come on 
slowly, steadily, inevitably - 
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That day of vast anticipations drew out into the 


afternoon. It was a day—obsessed. It was the precursor 
of a relentless series of doomed and fettered days. There 
was a sense of enormous occurrences going on just out 


of sound and sight—behind the mask of Essex peaceful 
ness. From this there was no escape. It made all other 
interests fitful. Games of Badminton were begun and 
abruptly truncated by the arrival of the evening papers ; 
conversations started upon any topic whatever returned 
to the war by the third and fourth remark : 

After lunch Mr. Britling and Mr. Carmine went on 
talking. Nothing else was possible. They repeated 
things they had already said. They went into things 
more thoroughly. They sat still for a time, and then 
suddenly broke out with some new consideration : 

It had been their custom to play skat with Herr 
Heinrich, who had shown them the game very explicitly 
and thoroughly. But there was no longer any Herr Hein- 
rich—and somehow German games were already out of 
fashion. The two philosophers admitted that they had 
already considered skat to be complicated without 
subtlety, and that its chief delight for them had been the 
pink earnestness of Herr Heinrich, his inability to grasp 
their complete but tacit comprehension of its innocent 
strategy, and his invariable ill-success to bring off the 
coups that flashed before his imagination 

He would survey the destructive counter-stroke with 
unconcealed surprise. He would verify his first impres- 
sion by craning towards it and adjusting his glasses on 
his nose. He had a characteristic way of doing this 
with one stiff finger on either side of his sturdy nose 

“It is very fortunate for you that you have played 
that card,’”’ he would say, growing pinker and pinker 
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with hasty cerebration. “ Or else—yes’’—a glance at | 


his own cards—“ it would have been altogether bad for 
you. I had taken only a very small risk. . . . Now 
I must ; 
He would reconsider his hand. 
“Zo!” he would say, dashing down acard. .. . 
Well, he had gone, and skat had gone. A countless 
multitude of such links were snapping that day between 
hundreds of thousands of English and German homes. 


§ 9. 

The imminence of war produced a peculiar exaltation 
in Aunt Wilshire. She developed a point of view that 
was entirely her own. 

It was Mr. Britling’s habit, a habit he had set him- 
self to acquire after much irritating experience, to dis- 
regard Aunt Wilshire. She was not, strictly speaking, 
his aunt; she was one of those distant cousins we find 
already woven into our lives when we attain to years of 
responsibility. She had been a presence in his father’s 
household when Mr. Britling was a boy. Then she had 
been called ‘‘ Jane,” or “ Cousin Jane,” or “‘ Your cousin 
Wilshire.’’ It had been a kindly freak of Mr. Britling’s 
to promote her to Auntly rank. 

She eked out a small inheritance by staying with 
relatives. Mr. Britling’s earlier memories presented her 





as a slender young woman of thirty, with a nose upon | 
which small boys were forbidden to comment. Yet she | 


commented upon it herself, and called his attention to its 
marked resemblance to that of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington. “ He was, I am told,” said Cousin Wilshire to 
the attentive youth, “ a great friend of your great-grand- 
mother’s. At any rate, they were contemporaries. 
Since then this nose has been in the family. He would 
have been the last to draw a veil over it, but other times, 
other manners. ‘ Publish,’ he said, ‘and be damned.’ ”’ 

She had a knack of exasperating Mr. Britling’s 
father, a knack which to a less marked degree she also 
possessed in relation tothe son. But Mr. Britling senior 
never acquired the art of disregarding her. Her method 
—if one may call the natural expression of a personality 
a method—was an invincibly superior knowledge, a firm 
and ill-concealed belief that all statements made in her 
hearing were wrong, and most of them absurd, and a 
manner calm, assured, restrained. She may have been 
born with it; it is on record that at the age of ten she 
was pronounced a singularly trying child. She may 
have been born with the air of thinking the doctor 
a muff, and knowing how to manage all this business 
better. Mr. Britling had known her only in her ripeness. 


As a boy, he had enjoyed her confidences—about other | 
people and the general neglect of her advice. He grew | 


up rather to like her—most peopie rather liked her— 


and to attach a certain importance to her unattainable | 
approval. She was sometimes kind, she was frequently | 


absurd. : 

With very little children she was quite wise and 
a. « * -» 

So she circulated about a number of houses which 


at any rate always welcomed her coming. In the opening | 
days of each visit she performed marvels of tact, and set | 


a watch upon her lips. Then the demons of controversy 
and dignity would get the better of her. She would 
begin to correct, quietly but firmly, she would begin to 
disapprove of the tone and quality of her treatment. It 
was quite common for her visit to terminate in speech- 
less rage both on the side of host and of visitor. The 


remarkable thing was that this speechless rage never | 
endured. Though she could exasperate she could never | 


offend. Always after an interval, during which she was 
never mentioned, people began to wonder how Cousin 
Jane was getting on. A tentative correspondence 
would begin, leading slowly up to fresh invitation. 

She spent more time in Mr. Britling’s house than in 


any other There was a legend that she had “drawn | 


out” his mind, and that she had “stood up” for him 


against his father. She had certainly contradicted quite | 


a number of those unfavorable comments that fathers 


are wont to make about their sons. Though certainly | 


she contradicted everything. And Mr. Britling hated 


to think of her knocking about alone in boarding-houses | of violence, cruelty, injustice, and the vast destruction: 


and hydropathic establishments, with only the most 
casua] chances for contradiction. 

Moreover, he liked to see her casting her eye over 
the morning paper. She did it with a manner as though 
she thought the terrestrial globe a great fool, and quite 
beyond the reach of advice. And as though she under- 
stood and was rather amused at the way in which the 
newspaper people tried to keep back the real facts of the 
case from her. 

And now she was scornfully entertained at the 
behavior of everybody in the war crisis. 

She confided various secrets of state to the elder of 
the younger Britlings—preferably when his father was 
within earshot. 

“None of these things they are saying about the 
war,” she said, “really matter. in the slightest degree. 
It is all about a spoilt carpet and nothing else in the 
world—a madman and a spoilt carpet. If people had 
paid the slightest attention to common sense none of 
this war would have happened. The thing was perfectly 
well known. He was a delicate child, difficult to rear 
and given to screaming fits. Consequently, he was never 
crossed, allowed to do everything. Nobody but his grand- 
mother had the slightest influence with him. And she 
prevented him spoiling this carpet as completely as he 
wished to do. The story is perfectly well known. It 
was at Windsor—at the age of eight. After that he had 
but one thought: war with England. .. . 

“Everybody seems surprised,” she said suddenly at 
tea to Mr. Carmine. “I at least am not surprised. I 
am only surprised it did not come sooner. If anyone 
had asked me I could have told them, three years, five 
years ago.” 

The day was one of flying rumors. Germany was 
said to have declared war on Italy, and to have invaded 
Holland as well as Belgium. 

“ They’ll declare war against the moon next! ”’ said 
Aunt Wilshire. 

“ And send a lot of Zeppelins,” said the smallest boy. 
“Herr Heinrich told us they can fly thousands of 
miles.” 

“ He will go on declaring war until there is nothing 
left to declare war against. That is exactly what he has 
always done. Once started, he cannot desist. Often he 
has had to be removed from the dinner-table for fear of 
injury. Now, it is ultimatums.” 

She was much pleased by a headline in the “ Daily 
Express’ that streamed right across the page: “ The 
Mad Dog of Europe.” Nothing else, she said, had come 
so near her feelings about the war. 

“ Mark my words,” said Aynt Wilshire in her most 
impressive tones. “ He is insane. It will be proved to 
be so. He will end his days in an asylum—as a lunatic. 
I have felt it myself for years and said so in private. 
:, Knowing what I did. To such friends 
as I could trust not to misunderstandme. . . . Now 
at least I can speak out. 

‘““ With his moustaches turned up!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Wilshire after an interval of accumulation. “ They 
say he has completely Jost the use of the joint in his left 
arm, he carries it stiff like a Punch and Judy—and he 
wants to conquer Europe. While his grandmother 
lived there was someone to keep him in order. He stood 
in Awe of her. He hated her, but he did not dare defy 
her. Even his uncle had some influence. Now, 
nothing restrains him. 

“ A double-headed mad dog,’’ said Aunt Wilshire. 
‘“‘ Him and his eagles! ; A man like that ought 
never to have been allowed to makeawar. . . . Not 
even a little war. If he had been put under 
restraint when I said so, none of these things would have 
happened. But, of course, I am nobody. . . It 
was not considered worth attending to.”’ 


9? 


§ 10. 


One remarkable aspect of the English attitude 
towards the war was the disposition to treat it as a 
monstrous joke. It is a disposition traceable in a vast 
proportion of the British literature of the time. In spite 
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and still vaster dangers of the struggles, that disposition 
held. The English mind refused flatly to see anything 
magnificent or terrible in the German attack, or to regard 
the German Emperor or the Crown Prince as anything 
more than figures of fun. From first to last their concep- 
tion of the enemy was an overstrenuous, foolish man, red 
with effort, with protruding eyes and a forced frightful- 
ness of demeanor. That he might be tremendously lethal 
did not in the least obscure the fact that he was essen- 
tially ridiculous. And if as the war went on the joke 
grew grimmer, still it remained a joke. The German 
might make a desert of the world; that could not alter 
the British conviction that he was making a fool of 
himself. 

And this disposition kept coming to the surface 
throughout the afternoon, now in a casual allusion, now 
in some deliberate jest. The small boys had discovered 
the goose step, and it filled their little souls with amaze- 
ment and delight. That human beings should consent 
to those ridiculous paces seemed to them almost incredibly 
funny. They tried it themselves, and then set out upon 
a goose-step propaganda. Letty and Cissie had come up 
to the Dower House for tea and news, and they were 
enrolled with Teddy and Hugh. The six of them, 
chuckling and swaying, marched in vast scissor strides 
across the lawn. “ Left,’’ cried Hugh. “ Left.’’ 

“Toes out more,’’ said Mr. Lawrence Carmine. 

“ Keep stiffer,’’ said the youngest Britling. 

“Watch the Zeppelins and look proud,’’ said Hugh. 
“ With the chest out. Zo!”’ 

Mrs. Britling was so much amused that she went in 
for her camera, and took a snapshot of the detachment. 
It was a very successful snapshot, and a year later Mr. 
Britling was to find a print of it among his papers, and 
recall the sunshine and the merriment. 


§ 11. 


That night brought the British declaration of war 
against Germany. To nearly every Englishman that 
came as a matter of course, and it is one of the most 
wonderful facts in history that the Germans were sur- 
prised by it. When Mr. Britling, as a sample English- 
man, had said that there would never be war between 
Germany and England, he had always meant that it was 
inconceivable to him that Germany should ever attack 
Belgium or France. If Germany had been content to 
fight. a merely defensive war upon her Western frontier 
and let Belgium alone, there would scarcely have been 
such a thing as a war party in Great Britain. But the 
attack upon Belgium, the westward thrust, made the 
whole nation flame unanimously into war! It settled a 
question that was in open debate up to the very outbreak 
of the conflict. Up to the last the English had cherished 
the idea that in Germany, just as in England, the mass 
of people were kindly, pacific, and detached. That had 
been the English mistake. Germany was really and 
truly what Germany had been professing to be for forty 
years, a War State. With a sigh—and a long-forgotten 
thrill—England roused herself to fight. Even now she 
still roused herself sluggishly. It was going to be an 
immense thing, but just how immense it was going to 
be no one in England had yet imagined. 

Countless men that day whom Fate had marked for 
death and wounds stared open-mouthed at the news, and 
smiled with the excitement of the headlines, not dreaming 
that any of these things would come within three hundred 
miles of them. What was war to Matching’s Easy—to 
all the Matching’s Easy, great and small, that make up 
England? The last home that was ever burnt by an 
enemy within a hundred miles of Matching’s East was 
burnt by the Danes rather more than a thousand years 
ago. . . . And the last trace of those particular 
Danes in England were certain horny scraps of indurated 
skin under the heads of the nails in the door of St. 
Clement Danes in London. ; 

Now again, England was to fight in a war which was 
to light fires in England and bring death to English 
people on English soil. These were inconceivable ideas 
in August, 1914. Such things must happen before they 
can be comprehended as possible 





§ 12. 


This story is essentially the history of the opening 
and of the realization of the Great War as it happened 
to one small group of people in Essex, and more par- 
ticularly as it happened to one human brain. It came 
at first to all these people in a spectacular manner, as a 
thing happening dramatically and internationally, as a 
show, as something in the newspapers, something in the 
character of an historical epoch rather than a personal 
experience; only by slow degrees did it and its conse- 
quences invade the common texture of English life. If 
this story could be represented by sketches or pictures 
the central figure would be Mr. Britling, now sitting at 
his desk by day or by night and writing first at his tract 
“ And Now War Ends’”’ and then at other things, now 
walking about his garden or in Claverings Park or 
going to and fro in London, in his club reading the ticker, 
or in his hall reading the newspaper, with ideas and 
impressions continually clustering, expanding, developing 
more and more abundantly in his mind, arranging them- 
selves, reacting upon one another, building themselves 
into generalizations and conclusions 

All Mr. Britling’s mental existence was soon 
threaded on the war. His more or less weekly ‘‘ Times ”’ 
leaders became dissertations upon the German point of 
view; his reviews of books and Literary Supplement 
articles were all oriented more and more exactly to that 
one supreme fact. . . . 

It was rare that he really seemed to be seeing the 
war ; few people saw it; for most of the world it came as 
an illimitable multitude of incoherent, loud, and con- 
fusing impressions But all the time he was at least 
doing his utmost to see the war, to simplify it and 
extract the essence of it until it could be apprehended as 
something epic and explicable, as a stateable issue. 

Most typical picture of all would be Mr. Britling 
writing in a little circle of orange lamplight, with the 
blinds of his room open for the sake of the moonlight, 
but the window shut to keep out the moths that beat 
against it. Outside would be the moon and the high 
summer sky and the old church tower dim above the 
black trees half a mile away, with its clock—which Mr 
Britling heard at night but never noted by day—beating 
its way round the slow semicircle of the nocturnal hours 
He had always hated conflict and destruction, and felt 
that war between civilized States was the quintessential 
expression of human failure, it was a stupidity that 
stopped progress and all the free variation of humanity, 
a thousand times he had declared it impossible, but even 
now with his country fighting he was still far from 
realizing that this was a thing that could possibly touch 
him more than intellectually. He did not really believe 
with his eyes and finger-tips and backbone that murder, 
destruction, and agony on a scale monstrous beyond 
precedent was going on in the same world as that which 
slumbered outside the black ivy and silver shining 
window-sill that framed his peaceful view ; 

War had not been a mality of the daily life of 
England for more than a thousand years. The mental 
habit of the nation for fifty generations was against its 
emotional recognition The English were the spoilt 
children of peace. They had never been wholly at war 
for three hundred years, and for over eight hundred 
years they had not fought for life against a foreign 
power. Spain and France had threatened in turn, but 
never even crossed the seas. It is true that England had 
had her civil dissensions and had made wars and con- 
quests in every part of the globe and established an 
immense empire, but that last, as Mr. Britling had told 
Mr. Direck, was “ an excursion She had just sent out 
younger sons and surplus people, emigrants and ex- 
peditionary forces. Her own soil had never seen any 
successful foreign invasion; her homeland, the bulk of 
her households, her general life, had gone on untouched 
by these things. Nineteen people out of twenty, the 
middle class and most of the lower class, knew no more 
of the Empire than they did of the Argentine Republic 
or the Italian Renaissance. It did not concern them 
War that calls upon every man and threatens every life 
in the land, war of the whole national being, was a thing 
altogether outside English experience and the scope of 
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the British imagination. It was still incredible, it was 
still outside the range of Mr. Britling’s thoughts all 
through the tremendous onrush and check of the German 
attack in the West that opened the great war. Through 
those two months he was, as it were, a more and more 
excited spectator at a show, a show like a baseball match, 
a spectator with money on the event, rather than a really 
participating citizen of a nation thoroughly at war. , 
(To be continued.) 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE SULTAN AND THE KHALIFATE. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Two Moslem writers in your columns have 
l hed non-Moslems, and even all non- 





recent i shed 

Sunni Moslems, to abstain from discussing the present 
position and future prospects of the Khalifate. I may, 
therefore, be permitted to state why some of us claim liberty 
T sreé 


advisers have endeavored 


to use the authority of the ialifate against the Allies in 





the prese d on the subjects of the 
Allied lawful rulers. They 
say tha y the tenets of their 
religion Ottoman Khalif (i.¢., the 


against the governments 








th 
Sur s writers with 
competent | ‘ he Khalifate 
ennter » pol hority over the 
subjects rely ascertain for 
themselves, as historians, and explain what authority, if 
any, past Khalifs have exercised over the subjects of States 
other than their ow Surely they even give their 
oT as how best the yalty of the Moslem subjects 
of Britain and Frar y be preserve 
As Lhe awiuines f M rey 
Kh: Mosle writers in Ex sh are as 
mislez as your rresp . x. 
can! exp then f a to pass a 
reader relying on you respondent's statement would even 
cialen tek thes Deatenens Vine al Mhalils ens ented tx 0 
rey t wl n ests ié s es r, the Abbasite ne, and 
that the la A te K ab ted his position to the 
Turkish Su I Ne attey al ? nsequence of the 
conquest of Egypt by that monarch If Moslems in the 
present Turkish dominions choose to substitute another line 
of Khalifs for the present Ottoman Khalifate, they have 
very good precedents to appeal to. Mr. Kidwai has allowed 
his theories to blind him to the significance of historical 


facts.—Yours, & 
Wituram B. STEVENSON 
Glasgow University July 3lst, 1916 
SIR JOHN MAXWELL’S REPORT 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—I trust you will allow me a little space to protest 
against the gross inaccuracy and injustice of General 
Maxwell’s Supplementary Report, dated May 26th, and 
published on July 22nd 


on 





In a limited space it is only possible to deal with one 

or two positive mis-statements. I take up paragraph (6): 
“6. Once the rebellion started the members of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police—an unarmed uniformed force— 


had to be withdrawn, or they would have been mercilessly 


shot down, a dex were all who had the bad luck to 
meé tl rebele J their absence a number of the woret 
elements of the city joined the rebels, and were armed by 
then fhe daily record of the Dublin Magistrates’ Court 


proves that such looting as there was was done by such 
elemenis 
Such is the charge set out in this Supplementary Report 
and which remains in our archives as a historical record. In 
justice to the memory of honorable men, I wish to show 
how unfounded is the charge, and how cruelly unjust It 
will enable English readers to estimate the accuracy of more 


than one of the other statements contained in the report 


[August 5, 1916. 


The “Freeman’s Journal,” in its issue of July 22nd, 
has already disposed of part of this calumny. It pointed out 
that the police were posted all over the city when the rising 
took place. 
shot.” For over an hour a party of twenty remained 
gallantly on duty at Nelson’s Pillar. I saw them myself, 
right under the Republican colors, and not a shot was fired 
at them. Nor is that all. Several policemen were actually 
prisoners of the Volunteers in the G.P.O., Jacob’s, the Four 
Courts, and the neighboring Bridewell. These policemen, 
who are represented as having been “ mercilessly shot,” 


We shall see how many were “ mercilessly 


lived to relate and read their experiences in the public press. 
They testified to the kindness and attention of The 
O’Rahilly, Commander Day, and others, and showed in their 
testimony a higher sense of chivalry than some of General 
Maxwell's informants. 

The actual truth was stated by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on May 9th, when he officially 


> 


announced that three members of the D.M.P. were killed. 





That is what this wild charge amounts to, in fact. 
The English public can now judge how much value is 


to be attached to the statement that a number of the worst 


elements of the city joined the rebels and were armed by 
them. We in Dublin know that this is quite untrue. I 


wish to record my testimony 
Visn ré I my tesumony. 


I was in C’Connell Street from 12.40 to 3.30 p.m. on 
r Monday. I was there when the 1 
endeavored, with the assistance of another priest, to stop it. 





ooting began, and 


We might as well have tried to stem the tide. The looters 


simply resumed as soon as our backs were turned, or moved 
on to other shops. Perhaps the Volunteers in the G.P.O. 
saw our vain efforts. At any rate, as soon as we desisted, a 
party of the Volunteers forced their way through fhe 
crowds, ejected the looters, and turned their rifles on at least 
one individual who was reluctant to depart. Later on, I 
was informed by eye-witnesses, they fired blank shot at the 

ers. Yet these are the men that are associated in the 
Report with the looting 





e or six days the Volunteers had absolutely at 
their mercy much of their enemies’ property, to say nothing 
The Citizen Army section could have avenged 


Ir. W. M. Murphy and Mr. Jacob. Both 


of their lives. 


themselves on } 





in test hat no material damage was done to their 
property the insurgents. Mr. Jacob has done so 
generously. The Hibernian Bank, O’Connell Street, was 

upied by the Volunteers; yet no attempt was made to 
touch the books or safes. Readers of the Dublin papers 


] 
may have read a notice that £7,000 in bank notes were 
recovered in the G.P.O., although the Volunteers 


had enough geglinite to blow up the whole of O’Connell 
I have given sufficient proof, I think, to show how untrue 
General Maxwell only 
arrived in Dublin on the fifth day of the Rebellion (April 
28th). He has depended on the information of others. It 
is to be regretted that he did not turn to the officials who 
supplied Mr. Asquith with his statement of May 9th. 


This unfortunate “Supplementary ’ 


are the charges set out above. 


teport is obviously 
a purely political one. Certain phases of it are likely to be 
dealt with by public inquiry. May we hope, sir, you will 
use your influence to insist on the grant of a public inquiry 
into the shootings in King Street and elsewhere, and the 
other matters raised in this Supplementary Report? 
Yours, &., 
M. J. Cupnan. 
Dublin, July 26th, 1916 


THE PROBLEMS OF HOME DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Nobody is satisfied with the way the tribunals are 
doing their work, and it is rapidly becoming manifest that 
the war is destined to bring disaster to countless homes 
mainly those of small tradesmen and of the struggling 
middle classes, who are being driven out of their businesses 
and occupations whilst multiple traders and trusts are 
allowed every facility for keeping on. But surely the 
Government could have achieved its purpose without all this 
ruin. Even now it is not too late for them to reconsider the 
position, for the war is not yet over. What the Government 
needs is an Army for Home Defence, and this should have 
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been provided out of men the Government ought to preserve 
in the after-interests of the nation, men who have created 
the businesses by which the nation lives, and men who are 
far too useful to be sacrificed as mere cannon-fodder. The 
Army for Home Defence could be created by the simple 
expedient of closing up for three hours every day all shops, 
offices, courts, banks, churches, schools, and factories not 
engaged in war work, so that the men could put in at least 
four drills a week (and all day Sunday), without the uneasi- 
ness of having to leave their homes and families to the 
mercies of charity. This is no fantastic proposal. Closing 
up from 12 to 3 was the rule in many German cities before 
the war, and nobody was any the worse for it. For my own 
part I would make the boys “do their bit” as well, by com- 
pelling them to join a scout or brigade organization. This 
would the streets of the cigarette-smoking little 
hooligans who have suddenly found themselves transformed 
into the wage-earners of the family. In this way the 
National Defence Force might be made a big asset for the 
Government, releasing for active service the men who can 
well be spared, and utilizing on National Volunteer lines, not 
merely men up to forty-one, but men of sixty, and even 
sixty-five. 


clear 


I am myself fifty-five, and as able-bodied as a man 
of thirty-five, yet I can do nothing for my country, as the 
work whereby I earn my living ties me too closely to enable 
me to join the National Volunteers.—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD CROSSLEY. 


11, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


July 31st, 1916. 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—In your issue of July 22nd was a letter by Mr. 
W. Jabotinsky dealing with the the 
Right of Asylum,” the character of which is such that we 
are compelled to beg the hospitality of your columns for 
the purpose of opposing it. 


tussian Jews and 


Our organizations, the Socialist parties, represent the 
workers of all nationalities, the Jewish workers included, 
and, as such, we, the Committee of Delegates of the Russian 
Socialist Groups in London, cannot let pass without protest 
such low valuation of the lives of young men, in their great 
majority workers, as is the letter of 
Mr. Jabotinsky, for fate of ten or 
fifteen importance’ 


expressed in 
“the 
men is of no 


WwW he ym 


thousand . young 


in comparison with what he considers as_ essential. 
And what is it that Mr. Jabotinsky considers all- 
essential ? If the Jewish immigrant does not enter the 
British Army, “it will create,” says Mr. Jabotinsky, “a 


the admission of Jewish 
emigrants from Russia not only to England, but even to 
America; it will deprive our fight for rights in Russia of 
its most important weapon—the sympathy felt in the free 
Western Russian Mr. 


Jabotinsky considers as essential is to secure, for the purpose 
. pur} 


powerful argument 


against 


countries for Jews. Thus, what 
of facilitating Jewish emigration in future and of bettering 
the condition of the Jews in Russia, the good favors of those 
forces that are on the side of militarism in Western countries. 
He has the strange idea of facilities for Jewish 
emigration in future through now surrendering the elemen- 


gaining 


tary rights of foreigners, that are now violated by the pro 
posal of compelling the friendly aliens into the British Army 
under the threat of deportation to Russia. Mr. Jabotinsky 
is laboring under the delusion that through pleasing Western 
militarism it will be possible for the Jews in Russia to gain 


some Iinprovenment of their horrible conditi n, as if Western 
Imperialism had not already shown that it is blind and 
deaf to all the sufferings of the Jews and of all the « ppressed 
in the Russian Empire. These ideas of Mr. J ibotinsky are 


an expression of the foolish policy that seeks advantage by 
fall 
instead of fighting for 
for the direct of the large popular masses hand in 
hand with all the advanced elements of s« 


into 
the 


attempting to line with reactionary elements, 


great democratic principles and 


liiterests 
ciety 

What is now being proposed in Britain is the deportation 
to Russia of all the Russian subjects of military age unwilling 
the British and Mr. Jab 


by no means a condemnation of 


to entel Army, 


tinsky’s letter is 


the monstrous 


prospect ol 








delivering these young men to the terrible fate that would 
await them, and on which it is not necessary here to insist. 
Mr. Jabotinsky goes even so far as to oppose the idea of 
the friendly aliens being permitted to leave for a country 
of their own choice, with the 
of his 
race to the backboneless Utopia of obtaining gains for his 
people from the good favors of the 

reactionary forces of the world. 

In the beginning of his letter he very clearly refutes the 
assumption that all the responsibilities of the Englishman 
fall upon the Jewish immigrant. But he at 
to refute his own refutation by saying that it is 
elementary duty of the immigrant to fight for 
defence.” But that is just the idea of M 
and just the aim for which deportation is, in Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s plan, the instrument. So essentially Mr 
Herbert Samuel is supported by Mr. Jabotinsky, who thus 
contributes in fact to the policy of deportation to Russia, 
surely a great crime on the part of one who the 
horrible conditions of the Jews in the Russian 

Mr. Jabotinsky proposes a compromise, 
a special Jewish unit in Egypt. But 
a compromise ? 


thus ‘evading incorporation 


3ritish Army; he deliberately sacrifices the children 


great military and 


once proceeds 
the 
England’s 


knows 
Empire. 
the creation of 
in what 
Will the service in this unit be voluntary? 


respect is it 
) 
If not, there is no compromise 
remains. 


; the infringement of right 
And if it is voluntary, why has he not said so? 
It is another of Mr. Jabotinsky’s illusions that the Jewish 
unit in Egypt will be a great attraction. Let him ask the 
great Jewish masses if they are really cénsumed with the 
burning I 
frontier. 


desire to fight for the defence 


of the Egyptian 
by Zionists. As 


This plan is condemned, even 
for ourselves, speaking as Socialists, we consider it is as a 
dangerous Utopia in this Imperialist period to draw away 
the forces of the masses from their vital interests for any- 
thing so illusory as the creation of a 
Palestine; but both Zionists 
Jabotinsky’s plan Mr. 
the Zionist 


Jewish State in 


Mr. 


instrumental i: 


and we condemn 


Jabotinsky was 


creating 


Corps in Egypt that was sent t 
Gallipoli. The formation of this corps has seriously 
endangered the existence of the Jewish colonies in Palestine, 


lived under incomparably better 
and where they en 


Here in England Mr 
ganda, advocating the formation of a 


where the Jews until now 
conditions than in Russia, 


Jocal autonomy. 


joyed a w ide 
Jabotinsky’s propa 


Jewish unit for con- 


quering Palestine by booming the idea of the n ilitary 
service for Jews, helped the designs of those Rothschilds. of 
that Yellow Press, which have now brought upon us the 
present terrible menack We hope that the advanced Liberal 
section of British society, which supports Tue Nation, wil 
not be misled as to the true character and meaning of his 
propaganda.—Yours, Xc., 
THe ComMITTEE or DELEGATES OF THE RvssiAN 
SOCIALIST GRoUPs IN LONDON 
August Ist, 1916 
THE DISMISSAL OF MR. RUSSELI 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sir,—lI had heard that Mr. Bertrand Russell had been 
deprived of his offices at Trinity, but I did not believe i 
until [ saw Mr. Lowes Dickinson's letter in your paper last 
week. He would be surprised, he says, if Trinity men at 
the Front approved of this action Words fail me to 
describe how wholly one Trinity man, at least sapproves 
ot it 
What brings me here ?—The desire that England should 
remain, and that Europe s!} 1 become, a place in which 
the Russells which Fate ints us time time sl ld 
be free to stimulate and annoy us, 1 npers ted 
Mr. Russell’s opinions ab \\ is a te 
fact, seem to me so mischievous iat he would hardly expect 
t to be fined £100, although < 1 { W . he was 
actually prosecuted seemed pe ¥ imncece The State 
h to persecute in modera su t s this ordel 
to protect itself agains shonest agents and agitators 
But that Trinity should ! 1itously number itself 
amongst the persecuto1 this is 1 < scoura than a 
German victory Yours, &e 
E. Hitron ¥ Ni 
HLALS Centaut \ ist Ist, 1916 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The extraordinary action of the Trinity Council in 
depriving the Hon. Bertrand Russell of his lectureship in 
Logic at Cambridge calls for comment from all who are 
interested in the advancement of knowledge, who are lovers 
of chivalrous conduct, and who abhor the arbitrary use of 
a power such as the Trinity Council is privileged to wield. 
Because Mr. Russell's views on the war differ from those of 
the Trinity Council, students are now to be deprived of 
hearing his views on Logic. This extraordinary method of 
combating Mr. Russell’s, pacifism will not, I trust, appeal 
to many. I do not agree with Mr. Russell, but it seems 
patent that the Trinity Council would have done better to 
show that Mr. Russell’s views are untenable than to adopt 
a method so unreasonable and so unchivalrous.—Yours, &c., 

W. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Simla Lodge, 325, Norwood Road, 
Herne Hill, S.E. August 1st, 1916. 


| We understand that our correspondent has been severely 
wounded in the war, and has lost a leg.—Ep., Tue Nation. } 


‘“SAMUEL BUTLER AGAIN.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

I gather from Mr. Jacobs’s letter in your last issue 
that he has not seen Mr. Festing Jones’s brochure, ‘‘ Charles 
Darwin and Samuel Butler: A Step Towards Reconciliation ”’ 
(Fifield. 1910.), the correspondence in which shows that had 
the real facts been made public during the lifetime of each, 
mistinderstandings would have been removed. Mr. Festing 
Jones’s pamphlet ends with Butler’s sonnet on immortality, 
the last two lines of which are :— 


SIR 


“Yet meet we shall, and part and meet again, 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men.” 
Had Butler in his mind the inscription which Ennius com- 
posed for his own bust? :— 
‘*Nemo me lacrimis decoret nec funera fletu 
Faxit, Cur? Volito vivu’ per ora virum,” 
which Sellar renders: * Let no one pay to me the meed of 
tears no! funeral. And why? Because I still 
live as I speed to and fro through the mouths of men” ?— 
Yours, Xc., 


weep at my 


Epwakp CLopp. 
Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
August Ist, 1916. 


CONSCRIPTION AND DEMOCRACY. 

To the Bditer of THE NATION. 
There is one point which emerges from Mr. G. G. 
letter, and that is that voluntaryism and aristocracy 
It is significant that the first result 


SiR, 
Coulton’s 


are closely connected. 


of the overthrow of the ancient basis of our Constitution 
should be conscription It was the young republic,” 


Mr. Coult 


writes n, which imposed compulsion, the 
Bourbons who relapsed into semi-voluntaryism ; the second 
re-introduce universal compulsion ; 
drifted towards voluntaryism ; 
finally the third Republic has produced the strictest com 
pulsory system in the world.” 


For this relief, much ‘thanks 


Republic attempted to 
the second Empire 


again 


Yours, &c., 


UNIONIST 


Krench Republic but the Directory 
conscription. The emancipating battles 
of the revolutionary wars were fought by volunteers, the 
battles of and the most perfect 
flower of the system is that which the Hohenzollerns have 
raised.—Ed., Nation. ] 


[It was not the young 
; 


which really imposed 


conquest by conscripts, 


‘A BRIGHT VIEW OF DEATH.”’ 

To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sin,—The consideration which makes the Bishop's 
phrase repugnant to many of us is that we are called upon 





, 


to take a “more beautiful view” not of our own death but 
of the death of others. Sexagenarians, like myself, are 
asked to see something beautiful in the slaughter of the 
youth of Europe. An optimist has been defined as one who 
makes light of other peoples’ troubles; we are to be opti- 
mists in this sense. Does this not tend to blunt our sense 
of the tremendous sacrifice made by the young for the sake 
of high principles and for the future of their country? They 
are dying that their fellows may live a fuller and a nobler 
life; but if dying is so beautiful, why should we not all 
forthwith be extinguished ? 

It is noteworthy that the most moving utterances of our 
soldiers are not inspired by the thought of their own life 
after death, but of gratitude to, and admiration of, the 
community whose traditions they inherit and for whose 
future they die. Rupert Brooke’s noble sonnets are 
examples :— 


“A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave once her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home.”’ 


Again, is it right that fathers and mothers should talk 
of “giving” their sons? Parents are not proprietors; the 
boys give themselves. Let us honor them for it, and not 
disguise the sacrifice by phrases which, without intention, 
do, in fact, imply that they have gone at our behest rather 
than of their own free will. —Yours, &c., 

CHas. WRIGHT. 


Sutton, Surrey. August Ist, 1916. 


Poetry. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


I nave kissed this world with my eyes and my limbs; 
I have wrapt it with my heart in numberless folds; 
I have flooded its days and nights with thoughts till 
the world and my life have grown one; and I love 
my life because I love the light of the sky. 


Yet I know I must die—and a day must come when my 
voice will not flower in the air; my eyes will not 
spread wings in the sun; last 


and the hours’ 


whispers will be hushed in my ears. 


If to leave this world be as true as to love it, then there 
must be some one large meaning in the meeting 
and the parting of life. 

If love were utterly deceived in death, then this canker 
of eternal life would eat into the heart of this world, 
and the stars would shrivel and be black. 


o ” * * a * 


Yours is the light that breaks forth from the dark 
and the good that sprouts from the cleft heart of 
strife. 

Yours is the house that leads to the open and the 
love that calls to the battlefield. 

Yours is the gift that still remains when everything else 
is lost, and the life that flows through the caverns 
of death. 

Yours is the heaven that lies in the common dust, and 


there you are for me where you are for the all. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘‘Nelson’s History of the War.’’ Vol. XIII. By John Buchan. 
(Neison. 1s. 3d. net.) 
“Victory in Defeat: The Agony of Warsaw and the Russian 
Retrzat.’’ By Stanley Washburn. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 
* Russian Literature: Ideals and Realities.’’ New and Revised 
Edition. By P. Kropotkin. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 
‘ The Nation of the Future.’’ By L. Haden Guest. (Bell. 2s. net.) 


“A Mrs. Jones.’’ By Mrs. C. S. Peel. (Lane. 6s.) 

‘* Histoire Diplomatique de l’Europe.’’ Premiere Partie. “La 
Paix Armée (1878-1904).’’ Par E. Debidour. (Paris: 
Alcan. 7 fr.) 
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THERE is no pleasanter reading, in certain moods, than 
the diaries, reminiscences, or familiar correspondences of 
undistinguished persons. I have been reminded of this by 
glancing through the pages of Mr. J. F. Fuller’s “ Auto- 
biography of an Irish Octogenarian,”’ recently published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. It is true that Mr. Fuller is 
an author and architect of some distinction, and that his 
book claims the formal title of “autobiography.” But, in 
spite of these contrasts, it has some of the qualities of 
the form of literature I have mentioned—agreeable garrulous- 
ness, a feeling for the importance of trifles, knowledge of 
the art of digression, and a sense of having lived more with 
persons than with books. ‘The reason why so few good 
books are written,’’ Bagehot observes in one of his “ Literary 
Studies,” “is that so few people that can write know anything. 
In general an author has always lived in a room, has read 
books, has cultivated science, is acquainted with the style 
and sentiments of the best authors, but he is out of the way 
of employing his own eyes and ears.’’ The books I have in 
mind, though some of them have been written by men 
of letters, are free from these defects. As examples I 
would include Raikes’s “ Journal,” “ The Greville Memoirs,” 
Caroline Fox’s “Journal and Letters,’”” Thomas Moore’s 
“Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence,’’ Captain 
Gronow’s “Reminiscences and Recollections,’ Crabb 
Robinson’s “ Diary,”’ and “ The Girlhood of Maria Holroyd,” 
together with its continuation, ‘The Early Married Life of 
Maria Josefa, Lady Stanley.” 

* 


* * 


Some people will be inclined to think all these books 
rather small beer when compared with the classic auto- 
biographies. They certainly stand upon a different footing. 
The classic autobiographies are literary monuments erected 
by their authors to theirown memory. And, like other sepul- 
chral inscriptions, they are not always entirely trustworthy. 
“Mary,’’ asked Charles Lamb, ‘“ where are the naughty 
people buried?” Gibbon, indeed, proclaimed that “ truth, 
naked, unblushing truth,” is the first requisite of an auto- 
biography, and Rousseau confessed his frailties with a strange 
lack of reticence. None the less, to step frankly and grace- 
fully into the confessional is more than human nature can 
accomplish, and though autobiographers do not suffer from 
the disability of an Irish writer who admitted himself to be 
‘bothered entirely by the want of preliminary information,” 
they often present that information in a manner that 
theological and historical writers describe as “ tendencious.”’ 
Fiction founded upon fact is not infrequently the result. 
Two famous autobiographies, indeed, are largely free from 
this defect—those of Benvenuto Cellini and Casanova. I 
am not quite sure whether Casanova’s ‘“‘ Memoirs” can be 
given classic rank, though of late years the book has 
begun to descend from its old place on the top shelf to a 
more accessible position. It is now classed as a “ human 
document,” and scholars are busy annotating its pages. 

+ * * 

But whatever be the merits of the classic autobio- 
graphies, one cannot be always reading them, and diaries 
or books of familiar correspondence have many advantages 
over autobiographies that are not classic. No man, except 
the greatest, can write a thoroughly good autobiography, 
while every man, even the smallest, who has come into ¢on- 
tact with interesting persons or events, and who has kept 
his eyes and ears open, can write a good diary. Anda 





diarist or a writer of familiar correspondence, being con- | 








cerned with other people as well as with himself, gives us 
glimpses of the past that are not so often found in the 
autobiography. This is particularly the case with women, 
whose eye for social detail makes them excellent letter- 
writers and diarists. What a light it throws on the dis 
comforts of our ancestors to read in a letter from Maria 
Holroyd (Lord Sheffield’s daughter), written in 1791 :— 
“We got to Auxerre at nine, where we slept, in com 
parison of the night before, in Paradise, for since the 
Revolution, there is so little company comes to Fontaine- 
bleau, that the Bugs were very sharp set, and were so 
delighted to meet with me, that, as the least evil of the two, 
I slept in a chair all night not in the most comfortable 
manner.”’ 


And we feel that we have seen celebrities of the past through 
the eyes of an excellent deputy when Caroline Fox writes of a 
meeting of the British Association at Bristol :— 

“We saw Tom Moore in all his glory, looking ‘like a 
little Cupid with a quizzing-glass in constant motion.” He 
seemed as gay and happy as a lark, and it was pleasant to 
spend a whole evening in his immediate presence.”’ 

* * * 
Supegrior persons, or those who wish to be counted in 
that category, affect a contempt for such details as those I 


have quoted. Yet without them it is impossible to realize 
the past. ‘“L’anecdote est la menu monnaie de 
Vhistoire,” and you will generally find that those 


whose supply of gold is largest are not the slowest t 
pick up the small change. At any rate, I confess to be one 
of those who welcome every fact, be it ever-so trifling, about 
the way in which famous men have impressed their con- 
temporaries. Take, for example, the “Reminiscences of 
Coleridge and Southey,” by that amazing publisher, Joseph 
Cottle. It is familiar by name to every student, but I had 
never seen it until a couple of weeks ago, when I came across 
a second-hand copy. It contains absolutely nothing 
necessary for the esthetic appreciation of the work of these 
two poets, yet after reading it, nobody can fail to have a 
better knowledge of the sort of human beings Coleridge and 
Southey were. Nothing could be more unpromising than its 
opening. “It is with a solemnized feeling,” says the 
worthy Cottle, “that I enter on these Reminiscences.” But 
let no reader be deterred from the book by the solemnity of 
its opening. 

* 


* * 


CoTTLE was a Bristol bookseller when a young Quaker 
friend made him acquainted with Southey and Coleridge. 
His emotions on the occasion are, I fear, rare among 
booksellers: ‘I had read so much of poetry and sympathized 
so much with poets that to see before me the realization of 
a character which in the abstract most absorbed my regards, 
gave me a degree of satisfaction which it would be difficult 
to express.” Nor was this satisfaction diminished by his 
first sight of a poet’s manuscript. It took the following 
form :— 

“My dear Sir,—Can you conveniently lend me five 
pounds, as we want a little more than four pounds to make 
up our lodging bill, which is indeed mvch higher than we 
expected; seven weeks, and Burnet’s lodging for twelve 
weeks, amounting to eleven pounds.—Yours affectionately, 

“S. T. CoLERIDGE.”’ 
“Never,” says Cottle, “did I lend money with 
unmingled pleasure.” 
. 


such 


* ° 


ANOTHER incident shows Cottle in an equally pleasing 
light. Finding Coleridge in a desponding mood, he urged 
him to publish a volume of poems so as to get rid of his 
financial embarrassments. Coleridge replied that he had 
sent his poems to several London booksellers, and that 
the most generous of them had offered six guineas for the 
copyright, “ which sum,” 
I refused to accept.” 
in Cottle’s words :— 


Coleridge added, “ poor as I was 
The rest of the story can only be told 


“* Well,’ said I, ‘to encourage you, I will give you 
twenty guineas.’ It was very pleasant to observe the joy 
that instantly diffused itself over his countenance. ‘Nay,’ 
I continued, ‘others publish for themselves, I will chiefly 
remember you. Instead of giving you twenty guineas, I will 
extend it to thirty, and without waiting for the completion 
of the work, to make you easy you may have the money as 
your occasions require.’ The silence and the grasped hand 
showed that at that moment one person was happy.”’ 

Who that writes for a living that Cottle’s 








will deny 
* Reminiscences ” 


should be read by every publisher ? 
PENGUIN 
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Rebiews. 





GERMAN POLITICAL IDEALS. 


“Die Friedens-Warte.” 


THE prevailing German political conception of the State 
as unrestricted power is well known in England. Now, 
indeed, that the writings of Treitschke, the most eloquent 
and influential exponent of that Prussian ideal, are so 
extensively translated, we have no excuse for not knowing it. 
But the mingled protests and enthusiasm which we hear of 
as aroused in Germany by Professor F. W. Foerster’s 
article in the Pacifist journal, “ Die Friedens-Warie,” on 
“ Bismarck’s Work in the Light of the Criticism of Greater 
Germany,” may usefully remind us that Treitschke’s ideal 
by no means reigns undisputed. In this remarkable article 
Foerster dismisses Treitschke—“ the bard of Prussianism”’ 
—with contempt; the “childish Ranke” also, for all his 
fine feelings, was sunk deep in the worship of power; the 
abstract political philosophy of Hegel has no meaning for 
us to-day; and the empty and rhetorical Addresses of 
Fichte to the German nation which young people rave about 
—for the most part without reading them, he remarks— 
belong to the most worthless part of Fichte’s work. After 
thus clearing the field, Foerster recalls to his countrymen 
a nobler German than them all, Constantin Frantz. 

It is quite likely that the name of Constantin Frantz, 
who died in 1891, is unfamiliar to the average German of 
to-day, although it is not many years since Stamm wrote 
a highly appreciative monograph on his life and works. 
Half a century ago, however, Frantz stood forth con- 
spicuously as the opponent of Bismarck’s policy and the 
first champion, in F. List’s words, of a German world-policy. 
Yet he had himself been for many years a Prussian bureau- 
crat, in the service of the Foreign Ministry, and closely 
associated with Bismarck until the lines of Bismarckian and 
Prussian policy became clear, when Frantz resigned his 
official position with its promise of future promotion, and 
gave himself to literary work and propaganda; the action 
was characteristic of the devotion to principle and the high- 
minded conception of duty which his life seems throughout 
to display. He was born (in 1817) near Halberstadt, the 
son of a Saxon pastor and a mother who was of noble 
French Huguenot origin. Frantz himself always remained 
definitely Christian in his outlook, and in early life was 
affected by the mystico-philosophic influence of Schelling. 
He was of Saxon appearance (as his portrait shows) and of 
Saxon temperament, for he admits that after living in 
Brandenburg for nearly thirty years, he never felt at home 
there, though still regarding himself as “a good Prussian.” 
He travelled much over Europe in the service of the State, 
and was thereby, no doubt, encouraged in his conception of 
a Greater Germany consisting of loosely-affiliated free 
States, German and Slav, to be in close association with 
England, but excluding Russia. A warm friendship existed 
between Frantz and Richard Wagner, who regarded his 
friend’s views as representing “the politics of the future.” 
In Austria, Frantz’s ideas have always been cherished. He 
himself believed to the last that he was sowing the seeds of 
the future, and regarded the German Empire of 1871 as 
merely a transitional phase. 

His new disciple, Professor Foerster, we may regard as 
a very different type of man. Born in Berlin (in 1869), he is 
a genuine Brandenburg Prussian of the vigorous and 
stubborn old stock, more apt to mould than to be moulded, 
more remarkable for fearless and upright strength of 
character than for intellectual subtlety or esthetic delicacy. 
When one observes how often he has felt called upon to tilt at 
so-called “advanced ’’ ideas in his career as an educationalist 
(in the course of which he has unsparingly attacked the 
present writer among others) one might be tempted to set 
him down as a merely conservative and reactionary person. 
That would be unjust. If that had been the case it is 
unlikely either that he would have been subjected to the 
protests of his professorial colleagues at Munich or received 
the enthusiastic applause of his students; it may be added 
that it was characteristic of the man to write his now 
famous article under his own name and to justify it 





publicly in Munich. He has achieved his opinions slowly, 
and his intellectual career has been ‘throughout progressive. 
While his standpoint is now definitely religious and 
Christian, he was, we are told, brought up irreligiously ; he 
became a Socialist, and of so militant a kind that he was at 
one time sent to prison; then he studied social questions in 
England and America, and finally directed his energies into 
those moral and educational lines along which his reputation 
has been made. He has written a number of books which 
have won hearty approval, not only in Germany, but abroad ; 
several have been translated into English. Perhaps his 
best-known work is the comprehensive treatise on moral 
instruction, entitled “ Jugendlehre,” which in less than ten 
years has gone through more than forty editions and been 
translated into ten languages. Foerster here adopts an 
ethical rather than religious basis, not because he regards 
religion as unessential, but because the disputes which 
religion arouses render the neutral foundation inevitable. It 
is in this field of popular education that the Munich Professor 
has trained the vigorous and combative mind he is now 
turning on to the problem of his country’s political crisis, 
though still in the spirit of the teacher who is mainly con- 
cerned in directing the ideals of the younger generation of 
teachers. 

Foerster sees, indeed, that the evil he combats has been 
too deeply rooted to be destroyed by mere political proposals. 
The younger generation must first be liberated from the 
magic webs of false romanticism woven round the German 
Empire by an older generation in the name of a Jeal- 
politik which is alien to all the most real facts and needs 
of the world to-day. That the younger generation will 
respond to this appeal, Foerster has no doubt. With all the 
rough vigor of his invective he castigates the desolating 
national Ego-worship, the empty, dreary insistence of 
Germany on its own worth and magnificence, the fantastic 
nonsense of Pan-German propaganda, and declares that all 
who can observe German youth know how profoundly it is 
revolting against this false and narrow Nationalism. In the 
cultivation of worthier, and, as he would have us believe, 
more genuinely German ideals, young Germany must throw 
aside Fichte and Hegel and Treitschke, and turn to Frantz. 

When we turn to Frantz we note that, while he was in 
the beginning sympathetically associated with Bismarck, as 
the policy of the great founder of the Empire more clearly 
developed all his writings became ever more concentrated 
on the penetrating criticism of Bismarck’s work. They had 
something in common; Frantz was really as little of a 
Democrat as Bismarck ; they were both prepared to admit a 
sort of Socialism; neither had any love for bureaucracy. 
and, above all, both desired to end that separatist particu- 
larism of the small States which had for so long been the bane 
of Germany. But here they parted company; in method 
and in spirit they were alike opposed. Bismarck was a 
mighty opportunist—always swayed (as Lamprecht has 
insisted) by a comprehensive vision of the circumstances of 
the moment—and the opportunities he sought were not, 
after the English manner, for compromise, but for the swift 
and simple decisions of blood and iron. Frantz was not 
merely a man of wide political training, but something of a 
philosopher, and even a man of science, who believed that 
States had their natural physiology, and needed the 
harmonious conditions for freedom and development. He 
refused to start, in the Hegelian manner, with abstract ideas 
of what a State ought to be; we must regard a State as a 
natural product, investigate what it is, and so attain “a 
natural doctrine of the State.” The German question can 
thus only be solved in harmony with the collective policy of 
Europe, and it should be the aim of Germany not to become 
to Europe a huge militarism with an antagonizing Prussian 
point, but, rather, an organizational centre of crystalliza- 
tion which by its own internal free and healthy development 
might become a guardian of the interests of Europe. 
Bismarck, however, had sought, and apparently achieved, 
the defeat of lesser particularisms by the establishment of a 
greater particularism crushing all the rest, the supreme 
dominance of Prussia. For Frantz that policy was not 
merely the abandonment of Germany’s greater mission in the 
world, it meant entering a path that could only end in 
catastrophe. And Foerster comes forward to tell us that 
to-day we may all see that Frantz was absolutely right. 

The leading idea of Frantz throughout is that the 
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political constitution which alone suits the needs of Ger- 
many is a federation of States, the free political association 
of a group of independent and related peoples; this con- 
ception would exclude centralization except for definite 
purposes of organization, and exclude also the mechanical 
unity produced by the power of a single dominating national 
State. Such a federation would thus be altogether unlike 
the present Prussianized German Empire. It would be 
much more on the lines of the old Holy Roman Empire 
as it existed in the time of the Hohenstaufen Frederick II. 
in the thirteenth century. Foerster, in following Frantz on 
this point, remarks that it is very undesirable that a German 
Emperor should also be King of Prussia, and recalls that 
the Abbé de St. Pierre, in putting forth his famous project 
for the United States of Europe, specially referred to the 
old Germanic Empire as the anticipation of such a Federa- 
tion of States. 

Such a political conception is put forward as in con- 
formity with those special functions which Germany is best 
able to exercise in the world, that is to say, her power 
of organization and her supposed international aptitudes. 
In both these respects, however imperfectly, by holding 
together a federation of independent nationalities in free 
association, the old German Empire, as Irantz often 
declared, was the pioneer jf a great political ideal, per- 
forming a service to the whole of Christendom, and at the 
same time attaining its own finest development. He points 
out that even Prussia in those early days was working in 
the same spirit, for Prussia was originally merely a German 
colonization process for holding back the hordes of the East 
and assimilating the Western Slavs, adding their White 
Eagle to its own Black Eagle to constitute a national emblem. 
The new German Empire is in no sense a revival of that 
old Empire, for it drops altogether the latter’s super-national 
function, and it perverts organizational activity to egoistic 
nationalism. It is based on the later and totally different 
political ideal of Renaissance Sovereignty, with its Machia- 
vellian recognition of the right of the State to exercise its 
might for its own sole ends, a right which, as Gierke has 
ably shown, medieval political theory had altogether 
rejected. It is on the later Machiavellian basis that a 
single nationality in the group is entitled to dominate the 
rest and to menace the outside world. 

It will be seen that Frantz, followed by his disciple 
Foerster, moves on a somewhat conservative plane. He 
rejects a political ideal which, however it may seem to 
flourish to-day in Germany, is by no means modern, in 
favor of a yet more ancient ideal, though of a much nobler 
order: the “synthesis of organization and independence,”’ 
a federalism of free States, dimly outlined by Kant and 
still earlier sketched in the real practice of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Of the democratic political ideal on an indi- 
vidualistic basis, which we regard as more genuinely modern, 
he has nothing to say, though there may be room for its 
development within the framework of Frantz’s free federa- 
tion. Of the Germanic Bund set up by the Congress of 
Vienna, Foerster has only to remark that it was “lacking in 
inspiration and will,” and not that it was undemocratic. 
It is perhaps possible to maintain that ‘the question of a 
democratic constitution in Germany is still Utopian. But 
there can be no doubt that the question of the function and 
mutual relation of States, as illustrated by the policy of 
Prussia and the present condition of the German Empire, 
is very actual indeed. 

If there is any one outcome of the war of which we 
can speak with confidence it is that, whatever the precise 
results may be, they cannot fail to bring the German Empire 
and Austro-Hungary into a yet closer relationship than 
existed before the war. The very policy of the Allies unites 
the interests of the two Central Empires, and renders some 
degree of association inevitable. But we cannot imagine a 
Prussianized Austria, and, as we know, the first decisive act 
of a would-be Prussianized Austria has produced a crash to 
shake the world. In the German Empire itself, even in 
Prussia, Prussianization has not succeeded in working 
assimilatively either on Poles or Danes or Alsatians. When 
Austria comes into the question we cannot fail to see the 
importance of a political conception which, as Frantz de- 
veloped it, was specially designed to conciliate the Western 
and Sonthern Slavs, in direct opposition to the great German 
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Empire. Germans to-day, indeed, have to reckon with, as 
they seem more or less clearly to begin to realize, the failure 
of Meal-Politik and the bankruptcy of Bismarckian 
policy. In neutral countries one may sometimes detect a 
kind of sympathy with a Germany faced by such a multi- 
tude of hostile nations and races, the finest peoples from 
Europe and America and Asia and Africa and Australia. 
And in Germany itself, before the war as well as since, the 
question has often been asked, Why are we Germans not 
loved? and seldom any answer found but one, so pathetic 
in its instinctive self-esteem: “Envy and _ jealousy.’’ 
Another answer is becoming clearer to-day. It is beginning 
to be seen that the policy of offensive egoism, the morality 
of blood and iron, is hardly more lovable in a State than 
it is in an individual. It was Bismarck who, more than 
any other statesman, made that policy the active and effec- 
tive policy of Germany in the world. But Bismarck was 
far too sagacious, he was far too closely in touch with general 
European diplomacy, not to safeguard and qualify his own 
policy ; he could be ruthless, but he was not reckless. We 
know that Bismarck was no enthusiast for the risks of 
colonization; that he was not in favor of a great German 
fleet; that he would never have permitted the invasion of 
Belgium; that in any national crisis he would have taken 
pains to ensure the benevolent neutrality of England. 
Bismarck himself was thus strong enough to avoid the 
precipice to which, as the insight of Frantz clearly discerned, 
his policy led. In the hands of his weaker and more reck- 
less successors, it is another matter, for that brutal 
frankness of the German temperament which Treitschke 
half-deplored and altogether admired, hardly consorts with 
weakness and recklessness. All the world now, even 
including Germans themselves, is beginning to estimate at 
its true worth the Real-Politik of the State as Power. 

The nineteenth century was largely dominated by the 
political ideal of Nationalism. The world grovelled in the 
dust before the sacred rights of a nation to the free develop- 
ment of its latently aggressive desires. Nobody ever saw 
a Frankenstein in the noble-hearted heroes who led an 
oppressed nationality to self-conscious might. There are 
few worshippers of unrestricted Nationalism left now; with 
the example of Prussia before us, in the face of the great 
war of to-day, one searches in vain for any homage to that 
disgraced political ideal. Men’s eyes are to-day directed 
towards another ideal, or, as some of us may think, another 
illusion. They see the hope of human progress not in the 
blind and senseless greed of nationalities, mutually destruc- 
tive, but in the harmonious developments of a co-ordinated 
Inter-Nationalism. It is no longer the claims of Nationalism 
which men feel called upon to strengthen; they feel more 
impelled to create a Super-Nationalism which shall hold 
Nationalism in due check. And now we see that it is not 
only among ourselves that these new and greater ideals are 
germinating. The Germans, who have been of late the 
deadliest foes to Inter-Nationalism, now also begin to follow 
in the same direction, though in their own way and by their 
own methods. 

Havexock Etus. 





LORD CHARNWOOD’S STUDY OF LINCOLN. 


“Abraham Lincoln.” By Lord CHARNwoop. (Constable. 


6s, net.) 


‘By 1900 the Lincoln bibliography contained 135 pages of 
royal octavo. There were 800 titles of books and pamphlets 
There were fourteen in French, twice as many in German, 
some Italian and Spanish, one Welsh, one Japanese, one 
Russian, and a translation in Greek. This bibliography is 
exclusive of magazine articles, the number of which is 
redoubled at each succeeding birthday celebration. There 
are Lincoln Museums and Lincolnania in nearly every large 
centre of the United States, but of all this vast amount of 
Lincoln matter, nine-tenths are tributes and eulogies of the 
war.”* In spite of this massed and stored interest, the world 
does not tire of Lincoln, and Lord Charnwood’s penetrating, 
and even brilliant, study of him adds zest to the pursuit 
For while Lord Charnwood attempts nothing new in the pre 


*“ Abraham Lincoln.” By Rose Strunsky. (Methuen.) An excellent 


tudy o Lineoln from a 1 he 37 1 ing view 
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sentment or the exploration of material, he does suggest a 
fresh point of view. We think he has tried, quite fairly, to 
find spots on the sun, to see where the Lincoln armory of 
character and intellect showed signs of the trial by fire it 
underwent. What emerges in the way of stain or dint? 
Practically nothing. An occasional laxity in the handling of 
party politics; some inconsistency of phrasing in speech and 
writing about the mysteries of religion and the soul; the 
habit of talking of life in plain-spoken parables of frank 
humor—the “coarse story ”’ allegation ; some weakness of will 
in dealing with personalities, the less heroically presentable 
side of the Christian gentleness which governed his attitude 
to his generals, his colleagues, his prisoners, his enemies, and 
the world at large. This is the whole indictment. Lord 
Charnwood properly makes nothing of it. It was just enough 
to take Lincoln out of the hands of the official panegyrist and 
restore him to humanity. 

Lord Charnwood writes as a politician of a politician, 
and this again is entirely right. If the bad business of 
governing men was ever ennobled by glorious individual 
conduct of it, Lincoln’s career is its shining example. But 
it is impossible to see how high it was raised, unless we 
consider the medium in which the work was done, and the 
mingled woof of idea and opportunity out of which it was 
finally wrought. Lincoln’s governing idea was no doubt 
that of democracy, admirably expressed in his own phrase, 
“As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master.” 
Applying this idea to the American politics of his time, he 
had to link it to the problem of saving the Union 


without basing it on slavery. For the greater part 
of Lincoln’s public life the solution seemed to him to be 
impossible on lines of idealism. The Union, as he said, 


might have been saved by emancipating none of the 
existing slaves, or some of them, or all of them. Lincoln 
finally took the greatest road to his goal. But it did not 
occur to him that he would have been disgraced by selecting 
the humblest. Had this been his lot, he would have fallen 
back on his fatalism, and said that Providence willed him to 
do the one thing but not the other. For long he held the 
Abolitionists at bay, and at the end of his life he conceived 
an essentially moderate settlement of the slave question ip 
the Southern States, based on compensation to the slave- 
owners, colonization for the Africans, and only a partial grant 
of political privilege. Such a policy might have saved the con- 
fusions that followed the Civil War, and the blank refusal 
of rights by which the South finally ensured the predominance 
of the white population. But it was a politician’s view, not 
an idealist’s. Lincoln, as Lord Charnwood well says, took 
the American consciousness, even the American “ cant,’’ and 
raised it to its highest attainable level. His reliance was on 
the general will, on his belief in the abundant material of 
goodness and sense residing in the mass of American men 
and women. Nothing illustrates this confidence better than 
his saying that God must have loved common men because 
he made so many of them. To this wide commonalty he felt 
himself bound by nature and by the trained sagacity of his 
mind. Of no man could it be said with more truth that he 
was simple in his greatness. Let the State be as strong, as 
placable, as gentle, as firm, as good as the human stuff of 
which it was made would allow. This was his task; this 
his achievement. Thackeray said of Swift, with exaggerated 
cynicism and a needless depreciation of his greatness, that 
when you thought of him you thought of mountains falling. 
It is true to say of Lincoln that the thought of his eminence 
raises the general plane of human character. 

We are inclined to think that here in the main lay his 
greatness. The war brought him four governing tasks of 
policy and administration. He had to raise, officer, and 
recruit the Northern armies. He had to keep the peace 
with the jealous European world. He had to sustain the 
Union against all compromise with the seceders so long as 
they could raise an army or maintain a Cabinet. And he 
had to keep alive the soul of the nation, so that it might 
survive the moral shock and alienation of war. All these 
tasks were difficult. He had no great generals to start with, 
and even the hour of victory brought him talent like Grant’s 
or Sherman’s, but hardly a genius for war such as Lee’s or 
Jackson’s. McLellan, in particular, was one of the toughest 
human problems that ever puzzled a statesman. He 
made a fair number of mistakes of personality and counsel, 
but the capital errors were not Lincoln’s but his generals’. In 
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statesmanship he had superficially abler and less wise men 
than himself, like Seward; somewhat disloyal men, like 
Chase ; very difficult men like Greeley ; and a mass of lumber, 
of merely irritating and inefficient political matter in the 
wrong place. None of those men and things did essential 
harm; all were laid under contribution by the generous, 
discriminating soul of the chief. The great problem of 
emancipation he seemed to face at the right moment, and 
absolutely in the right spirit. But his moral service to the 
nation was surely incomparable. The war might have left 
an implacable state of feeling between the North and the 
South. An inclement utterance of Lincoln’s is not to be 
quoted, nor, we imagine, a rhetorically harsh one, such as 
this war has produced by the hundred. Yet the campaign 
was pursued with inflexible resolution, right up to the point of 
a surrender conditional only on terms of honor to the 
generals and their soldiery. Lord Charnwood quotes the 
story of the Southern Commissioners, who, in remonstrating 
with Lincoln’s refusal to negotiate with armed rebels, 
cited the precedent of Charles I.: “I do not profess,” said 
Lincoln, “to be posted in history. On all such matters I 
turn you over to Seward. All J distinctly recollect about 
Charles I. is that he lost his head in the end.” But 
Stephens, the Confederate Vice-President, was constrained 
to add that though Lincoln regarded them as rebels, they 
had no fear that he would ever hang them. “It would be 
a happy thing,” commented Lord Charnwood in discussing 
Lincoln’s seheme of compensation, “if the work of restoring 
peace could have lain with a statesman whose rare aberrations 
from the path of practical politics were of this kind.” 

“Whatever shall appear to be God’s will I shall do,” 
said Lincoln in answer to a peremptory demand for emancipa- 
tion, made to him in the name of God. What he believed 
about God is not quite clear; but it appears certain that he 
did not resort to Him as a formula in the politician’s 
philosophy of evasion but as the expression of his deepest 
consciousness of a force outside himself driving him to the 
action to which his soul assented. Never defined, this central 
stress and ‘urge of Lincoln’s nature appears in all his 
critical emergencies. Neither its sincerity nor its power 
can be denied. It did not appear to derive from any reasoned 
or inherited belief in “a Person,” it was not an outward 
profession; but it was something entirely associated 
with his view of the government of the world, and of the 
American. people. In this sense, as in a dozen others, 
Lincoln led them by the cord of intense spiritual sympathy. 
Is there any statesman of whom the still more troubled 
European world can say the like? 





MUSA TRANSATLANTICA. 


““A Book of Princeton Verse, 1916." Edited by ALFRED 
Noyes. (Princeton Ufiiversity Press, $1.25 net.) 


Just as there are towns in America called Alexandria and 
Ephesus, so, we may conjecture, there is a hill ora number 
of hills called Parnassus; Perhaps only the inhabitants of 
so vast a continent would fail to see any incongruity in 
labelling ultra-modern cities, commercialized to the last nut, 
rivet, and paving-stone, with the ghosts of antiquity. There 
is a lack of pedantry—@ large-mindedness about it. So it 
is with American literafure. Whitman, the characteristic 
American genius in letéers, is, so we are told, despised 
in America. Transplanted European culture is the 
ideal. Henry James, it is needless to point out, was so 
saturated in the European tradition that he preferred to go 
the whole consistent hog and have himself re-nationalized. 
But Henry James cannot altogether have pleased his country- 
men. They would rather Mahomet came to the mountain 
than the mountain removed to Mahomet. There is some- 
thing, indeed, very singular in this eagerness of an “ up-to- 
date,” energetic people so anxious to transplant the 
flowers of an European civilization into an alien soil. Who 
but an American millionaire would bend his will to convey- 
ing an Elizabethan mansion in bits over the seas and to 
piecing it together again in a violently contrasting environ- 
ment? Who but the American millionaire would pay with- 
out a murmur ten times, fifty times, the value of an early 
printed English book, which he has not the faintest 
intention of reading? For the fact remains that these 
exotic products do not become indigenous. Even the mellow 
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Holidays 


You are enjoying yours 


Munition & many other 
WOMEN WAR WORKERS 


» 7 ff ii Ce : 
T@ibs are having none 


Woman munition worker rivelting base plugs on shell bodies 





The country depends upon their efficiency as on that of our soldiers _ 
Their health demands proper sleeping accommodation and feeding facilities 


In many areas these are still sadly lacking 


Will you help tne Y.W.C.A. io provide 


HOSTELS 
CANTEENS 
CLUBS 
REST-ROOMS 


for these weary workers? 


WANTED—£2 


£500 will: provide a rest room 


or light canteen 


£20 { will provide and furnish 


| a cubicle 


£5 will provide a cubicle 
£1 will provide a bed 


Amounts, large or small, will be gratefully received by 
the Lord Sydenham, at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, 26, George Street, Hanover Square, W.; or 
by Miss Picton-Turbervill, at the same address 
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scholarship of a Lowell is without grace, lightness, mature 
and philosophic insight—everything that we associate with 
the background of age. The past may be carted away in 
sackfuls; but without that critical taste which makes it 
living, integral, and appropriate, we cannot see the past for 
the sacks. 

So is it with these young poets of Princeton University. 
Mr. Noyes, in the course of an enthusiastic introduction, 
remarks : — 

“The quality of the work seems to me unusually fine ; 
and it has been selected from a large mass of material 
that falls only slightly below the average level of the 
book. This, of course, is an indication of a remarkable 
quickening of interest in whut is—after all—the chief 
Americanizing influence now at work, the language and 
literature which are the common heritage of half the 
world.”’ 

“These younger men,” he goes on, “ seem to realize 
that there is no grace or strength in literature, unless the 
form and the thought be in perfect harmony, and the writer 
be the captain of his own soul and of his own words also.” 
Nothing can seem to us more untrue of the general value 
of this book. It is, in the first place, highly dangerous to 
argue a national literary feeling from the expression of one 
university among somany. And, secondly, it is not the Ameri- 
canizing influence which is at work, but the Anglicizing. 
Practically all these young poets without exception follow 
English models with a praiseworthy, laborious, appallingly 
scrupulous exactness which gives us a despairing respect and 
inspires us with a deprecating bashfulness for them. There 
is nothing, in fact, except an occasional technical term, an 
occasional use of negro dialect, in the whole of the volume, 
to mark a distinction between an American and an English 
poet. And yet, on closer scrutiny, there is. The difference 
between them is that the American poet is a little younger. 
He adopts, that is to say, the literary expression that, with 
us, has already gone out of fashion—just as the American 
public is liable to teke to its bosom the superannuated man 
of letters for whom our hearts have ceased to beat. Not 
that we imply any disparagement. English literary fashions 
are so ephemeral, so giddily successive nowadays, that it is 
small wonder if the American plods rather painfully after 
them in the rear. ; 
Here are one or two examples. Mr. Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong writes : 
“‘The great gold room is heavy with the scent 
Of flowers crushed by dancers, and smoke, and wine; 
The little tables with clustered glasses shine. 
And always through the buzzing merriment, 
And through the thump of tired musicians’ play 
I hear the drums an ocean breadth away.”’ 
Mr. John Peale Bishop :— 
“Child of beauty! child of gladness! 
What clear light illumes thy spirit 
That no light of morta] sadness 
Ever ventures to come neer it? 
Gliding through this sphere of sorrow, 
Like a bright thought of the morrow.” 
Mr. T. K. Whipple :— 
“The Lord God made him a puppet-show 
To speed the lagging hours, 
And you and | are His actor-men, 
And Hie stage this world of ours.”’ 
Mr. Percy Rivington Pyne 


**O youth, thy slight imperious form recalls 
The naked beauty of that rhythmic frieze 
Graven by Phidias on Athena’s walls, 
Kissed by the blue A’gean’s murmuring breeze.’ 
How faint, how remote they are! The impression they give 
is not that of exuberant youth breaking triumphantly away 
from the conventions of eld. It is rather, we feel, youth 
putting on a false beard and cultivating a limp 


THE PASSION OF BELGIUM. 


“Belgians under the German Eagle.” By JEAN Massarr. 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE sympathy which reflective people pour out upon the 
victims of the war is generally most fully spent on the 
sufferings of men in the trenches. There seems to be a 
fairly widespread tendency to look upon wounds and death, 


| 


and particularly the latter, as the last of evils. A 
generalization so materialist has only to be faced with the 
actual case of the Poles and Belgians for us to conclude 
that there are planes of life which are a greater evil, a far 
more intolerable lot, than the swift agony of death. 

M. Jean Massart is a man of science who has produced 
a book to show the conditions of his fellow-countrymen under 
the German rule. The actual writing of the book took place 
in Belgium during the first year of the war, and the matter 
is less valuable than the method. There is not a great deal 
that is new in it, though there are numerous fine lines that 
fill out and give life to our picture of the Belgians. But 
there has been a more careful sifting of the evidence than 
the matter has before received. The facts have been vouched 
for by German posters in Belgium, books and newspapers 
coming from Germany, newspapers published in Belgium, 
under the German censorship, and the “ Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant,’ the only foreign newspaper authorized in 
Belgium since the beginning of the occupation. M. Massart 
groups his evidence under the headings: Violation of 
Neutrality, Violation of the Hague Convention, and the 
German Mind Self-depicted. The fact that the provisions of 
the Hague Convention were violated is made to seem almost 
irrelevant in view of the German war theory, which the 
Adjutant of the Governor-General of Belgium, Captain 
Blém, simply expounds as though no such convention 
existed. 

In an article published in the “ Kolnische Zeitung,” 
on February 10th, 1915, he says: “ The principle according 
to which the whole community must be punished for the 
fault of a single individual is justified by the theory of 
terrorization. Do not doubt it; it was a note of 
warning that Battice, Herve, Louvain, and Dinant were 
burned. No one will believe that Brussels, where we 
are to-day as though in our own home, would have allowed 
us to do as we liked if the inhabitants had not trembled 
before our vengeance, and if they did not continue to 
tremble.’’ In the face of such a statement, one can see why 
the German authorities eagerly snatched at excuses for 
object lessons. And the Germans who first entered Belgium 
seem to have suffered from an odd state of nerves. When shots 
were fired into the streets from houses occupied by drunken 
German soldiers, they were, of course, francs-tireurs, and 
there were reprisals. The holes for the joists in unfinished 
houses were naturally for guns. Arms deposited at the’ 
request of the Government in the hétels de ville, before the 
German entry, were taken as further proof of the ubiquitous 
francs-tireurs. 

Civil prisoners against whom no charge was made at 
length returned from Germany, herded like cattle and with 
white painted inscriptions on their clothes. There is 
evidence of almost every sort of brutality, bestiality, and 
repression. In “ Kunst und Kinster” of January, 1915, an 
article calmly confesses that Belgians were used as “living 
shields’’ for the German soldiers. The crudest lies are 
circulated as trustworthy news. In a work dealing with the 
alleged Belgian cruelties, only three place names are given. 
One cannot be traced. At a second there were no reprisals, 
which is sufficient evidence that there was no cause. At the 
third, not a house was burned, and hence it is improbable 
that any of the atrocities reported happened there. So far as 
these cruelties, which were at one time pleaded as a justifica- 
tion, can be pinned down, even the German papers admit 
they cannot be proved. 

Yet, despite the terrible tale of deaths and destruction, 
which is too horrifying to repeat, the Belgians seem 
to have borne their evil lot magnificently. They contrive to 
smuggle into the country and to circulate news from the 
Allies. They receive the brutalities of their German 
rulers with an ironical humor. The method they suggest 
for celebrating the anniversary of the beginning of the war 
is to wear a scrap of paper in their buttonholes. When a 
Belgian proclamation is pasted over, they make it visible by 
means of petroleum. And when every thinkable means of 
celebrating August 4th is forbidden, they make a deafening 
concert from upper windows by rattling pots and pans, 
setting off phonographs and alarm clocks. Forbidden to use 
Belgian time, they Jabel their clocks “German time,’’ and 
so on. There is much evidence of this sort that the Belgians 
are far from being crushed, and for this alone M. Massart’s 
book would be welcome. 
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TO-DAY - 
TO-MORROW - YOUR WORK 


New Interim Catalogue 
- sent at request -« 


Enquiries are cordially invited—If 
we cannot supply at the moment 
the question can be discussed. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR Co. (1914) Ltd. 
Head Office and Works: 
NORTHFIELD BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON : PARIS : MANCHESTER : NORWICH 











Pr udential Assurance em 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds 
Claims Paid - - - - 





£94,000,000 
- £126,000,000 





A SERIOUS QUESTION. 
The PROPER EDUCATION of our children is of increasing 
importance and merits very serious consideration. Too often 
COSTLY MISTAKES are made by not taking expert advice 
before selecting schools. 

LPFUL information, prospectuses, and full particulars of 
reliable Schools will be sent (without charge) to parents sending 
details of their requirements to 
ED. J. BURROW & CO., LTD. (Dept. D), Hiducational Consultants, 














REGENT HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C, 





| hy you are buying a Motor Ambulance for British soldiers, 


be sure that it is made by British workers. The “ Vulcan” Ambu 


lance is British made—of ample power and great reliabtlity.—Details 


from 166, Great Portland Street, W. 





MOTHERS’ DAY 


TUESDAY NEXT, 8th AUGUST 


HELP THE MOTHERS of our brave SAILORS 
AND SOLDIERS to have much-needed RE- 
CREATION in the CHURCH ARMY'S 
HOMES OF REST 
Most have all their eligible male relatives at the Fronts. Many 
have given four and five sons, NO AGE LIMIT in these 
Homes. Many WORN OUT; all WEARY and SAD. 7,600 
families on our books ; hundreds waiting, longing for a holiday 
200 can be away each week IF FUNDS are received 
IMMEDIATELY. Will you DISAPPOINT THEM? 








All donations will be most thankfully received and acknow 
ledged by Miss Walker, 53, Bryanston Street, London, W. 
Cheques to be made payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon, Chief Secretary, crossed **Barclays' ac Church Army.’ 
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The Gift 
that links 
him with 


a he leaves you—be it for training 
camp or active service—complete his 
kit with the most reliable and useful of 


pens—The W.H.S. 


The W.H.S. Pen is the pioneer of low-priced self-filling 
pens. Introduced six years ago, it has stood the test for 
service—has proved its worth to almost a million users— 
has won the esteem of those who were willing to pay 
any price for a trusty pen. 


The W.H.S. Pen is made in 72 styles—every hand sulted. The nib 
is of |4-carat gold. tipped iridium. Every pen guavanteed for two 
years—and goes 100 per cent. better than the guarantee. Descrip- 
tive leaflet free from the proprietors :—W. H. Smith & Son, 
Manufacturing Stationers, Kean Street, Kingsway. London, W.C_ 


Of all Stationers—One Price 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


(HAND MADE) 


High-Class Cigarettes of superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 75d. 20 for 13 
50 for 3/- 100 for 5.6 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 
Cigarettes of the same quality. 
For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers and 


Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home and for the Front 
at Duty Free Prices. Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NotTrinGHAM 


P634 Issued by The Imperial Tobacco ( f Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 
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Che Gicek in the Citp. 


WHueEtTHER it is the hot weather, or the appalling casualty 
lists, or renewed pessimism as to the end of the war, 
certainly something is depressing the City, and the burst of 
optimism with which summer opened is over at the com- 
mencement of autumn. On the assumption that the war is 
to go on for months, or even years, a gradual decline in 
gilt-edged stocks seems inevitable, for the supply is always 
greater than the demand, and an attempt will have to be 
made before long to fund some of the Treasury Bills and 
short-dated securities. The banks and old-established mer- 
chant houses in the City will not like the policy of the 
Government in subsidizing an Anglo-Italian banking and 
finance corporation ; for it is a case of subsidizing competi- 
tors. This particular transaction is the more open to 
censure as Italy is not at war with Germany. That com- 
merce between Italy and Germany continues is indicated, 
among other things, by a recent official Italian statement pro- 
hibiting the export of a particular article to Germany. The 
Black List, or Grey List (as it has been nicknamed), has 
created so much feeling in neutral countries that the official 
policy is not likely to be pushed much further; but the 
dangers of favoritism and discrimination are already obvious. 
Some of the facts leak out in Parliament, but they seldom 
reach our newspapers. The bank return shows that gold is 
still leaving London, despite the 6 per cent. bank rate. 


Tue Boom IN SHIPPING SHARES. 

The remarkable profits which continue to be shown by 
shipping companies are a certain justification for the steady 
rise in shipping shares which has been going on for over 
twelve months. But the excitement of the last days of July 
was produced entirely by speculation, and has keen followed 
by a slight reaction. The following table shows recent 
movements :— 


| 
Finance, to the restoration of a similar sum borrowed from 
the Sinking Fund for the year. Mr. Burton then proceeded 
to estimate for the period 1916-17 as follows: Revenue, 
£16,336,000, and expenditure, £17,758,683. There was no 
practical attempt made at economy, though it is fair to add 
that £700,000 of the increased expenditure is due to the 
interest on money borrowed for war purposes. To this 
expenditure falls to be added the supplementary estimates, 
£25,200, which brings the total estimated expenditure for 
the period to £17,783,883, no inconsiderable sum for an 
European population of little more than a million and a 
quarter. The Minister was, therefore, faced with an esti- 
mated deficiency of £1,447,000. This he met in part by 
increased taxation, estimated to yield £900,000. The chief 
items in which were a graduated super tax on incomes over 
£2,500, to yield £270,000; excise duty increase, 2s. 6d. per 
gallon on spirits, colonial and foreign, £160,000; special tax 
on gold mines, £320,000; graduated duty on export of 
diamonds, £50,000. The heavy increase on customs duties 
was maintained. The net result left an estimated deficiency 
for the year of £547,000, which was to be met in part by the 
accumulated rents of certain gold properties which have 
accumulated in a special fund in the Treasury amounting 
to £443,000. The resulting deficiency is moderate, though 
unsatisfactory and may probably be met out of the increased 
yield of taxes.” 


SoutH ArricaNn Rarways anp Dest. 


My correspondent, who writes with the authority of 
a practised critic, is moderately reassuring to those 
whose investments are in South Africa. He continues :— 
“Two other accounts have to be considered in any review 
of the financial situation, viz., railway and harbor and 
loan expenditure. The former (railways) is under the Union 
Constitution, managed apart from the general revenue, to 
which it has to contribute £3,000,000 by way of interest 


Last Two Years’ Prices of 
Dividends. 1916, Price Price Price Rise 

Name of Company Previous. Latest. 7 months. July 27, Endof_ End of in the Present 
Per cent. Per cent. Highest. Lowest. 1914. June, 1916. July. month. Yield 
£s.d 
Clan Line Steamers (£10) me = 15 25 245-16 203 103 234 24 5-16 13-16 10 5 6 
Cunard Steamship (£1) ... aa us 20 20 49-16 39-16 14 45-32 47-16 9-32 499 
Furness, Withy & Co. ... az aie 10 20 3 1 23-32 15-16 25-16 2 23-32x 7-16 770 
General Steam Navigation (£74) ~ 6 124 133 64 58 134 131-16 — 7-16 143 
Mercantile Steamship (£5)... ci 174 35 153 ll 63 15 1-16 157-32 5-32 1110 0 
New Zealand Shipping (£10) ... ae 16/-ps 16/-ps 323-16 18 15 21 32 3-16 11 3-16 299 
P. & O. Deferred Stock ... an ‘us 15 15 343 270 280 330 338 8 414 9 
Royal Mail Ordinary Stock .. oe nil 6 1344 973 874 120 1303 104 412 0 

Union Steamship of New 
Zealand (£1) sas aes a 5 6 31-16 13-16 13-16 1j 23 1 273 


The most remarkable feature of the end of July boom was 
the great rise in Prince Lines, which at one time went above 
£6 for the £1 shares. These shares are not now quoted at 
either London or Liverpool. Furness Withys were very 
active, indeed, touching £3 towards the end of July, whereas 
at the beginning of June they stood at £2 5-16. The rise in 
both securities was a result of rumors of amalgamation. 
No reference to the subject, however, was made at the 
Furness meeting, and there was consequently a relapse in 
values. Union of New Zealands were less active than 
some, but rumors of a deal are still current. 


Soutu AFRICAN FINANCE. 


“Tue close of the Session,” writes a Cape Town Corre- 
spondent, ‘enables the public to form a fair estimate of the 
position. Thanks to the unexpectedly good yield from the 
heavy additional customs duties imposed for one year as 
a special war measure, the year 1915-16 ended with a surplus 
of £365,000, in place of a deficiency. This surplus was most 
properly devoted by Mr. Burton, the Acting Minister of 


annually. The Budget for the period 1916-1917 is as 
follows :— 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. 


Railways, Harbors £15,066,313 
Estimated Revenue 15,024,746 
Estimated Deficiency... ra £41,597 


The general estimate being swollen by a sum of £3,400,000, 
both on Revenue and Expenditure sides, in respect of interest 
on capital, which is included in the Railway Budget. The 
Railway Budget also includes a sum of £1,000,000 for 
depreciation. The debt of the Union at March 3lst, 1916, 
stood at £151,036,000, which, it is estimated, will be 
increased by some £7,000,000 during the current financial 
period, leaving the nominal debt on March 31st next at 
£158,000,000. There is, however, a large set-off against this 
gross debt in respect of sinking funds—loans to local bodies 
and to the capital of the Agricultural Land Bank, and other 
liquid assets which largely reduce the gross liability—and go 
far to balance the actual dead-weight liability over and above 
the money invested in revenue-earning undertakings.”’ 
LucELLUM. 











NORTH BRITISH & MERGANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds £23,400,000 


**An old and first-class office.” ‘Low rates a distinctive feature."—The Times. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, 


Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS LTD. 
Tue fifteenth annual general meeting of this company was 
held on the 3rd inst. at Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, 
Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart. (Chairman of the company) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said that this year the house of Tuck completed 
the first fifty years of its history. There was no need for 
him to dwell upon the success which had happily attended 
their efforts throughout the whole of the first half-century 
to maintain a high ideal of art in all its phases, with its glad 
messages of goodwill for every part of the worid. In war, 
even more than in peace, this message should be boldly 
proclaimed, but the pacific mission upon which the company 
was engaged could only thrive and prosper with peace and 
security assured. 

It was not his intention to enlarge upon the difficulties 
of steering a business such as theirs in the hazardous times 
through which they were passing, but there were three 
weighty factors, the natural outcome of this devastating war, 
with which the directors had to contend—firstly, a contracted 
market; secondly, scarcity of labor and material, which 
hampered and limited output; and, thirdly, increased cost 
of practically every commodity, including such labor as was 
still available. Respecting the first, the prohibitions and 
restrictions imposed—with good cause, no doubt—by both 
the Admiralty and the War Office upon pictorial publications 
dealing with naval, military, aerial, and other subjects, 
affected more particularly the postcard and greeting card 
departments, and, to a lesser extent, the book and picture 
departments. Then there was the prohibition of the Govern- 
ment to the transmission by post of any and every kind of 
picture postcard to either Allied or neutral countries, and 
the wider prohibition by France and Italy of the import into 
their countries of all articles of luxury in which many of 
their’ productions were included. Then there were 
the great difficulties connected with the transport of goods to 
Russia, and it would readily be understood how seriously the 
turnover of the company was curtailed even in the case of 
the most friendly countries. The overseas demand, more 
particularly from our Colonies and India, had naturally 
suffered, whilst their trade in the home markets—and this 
was perhaps the most reassuring sign of all—had been well 
held, the decrease amounting to only a relatively small per- 
centage. 

The natural reduction in general turnover and the 
enhanced cost of production throughout, taken in 
conjunction with the carefully-considered policy of the 
directors to interfere as little as possible with 
their regular prices to the trade and public, had 
raised the overhead expenses on turnover to a figure 
dangerously near the total of the still fairly large gross 
profit earned during the year, and had reduced the 
actual net profit on the year’s trading to the modest figure 
of £3,072. He ventured to think, however, that he had 
said enough to convince the most exacting shareholder that 
if, under the conditions referred to, which affected their 
dealings in every quarter of the globe, they had succeeded 
in holding their own to the extent of making both ends 
meet, with even a small margin of profit to the good, the 
directors had no reason to be ashamed of their stewardship. 

After referring in detail to the figures of the balance- 

sheet, and explaining the cause of the interference 
with the general reserves of the company, in connection with 
the American business, the Chairman stated that, high as 
always had been the position they occupied, it had never 
stcod as high in the estimate of the entire trade, and, above 
all, of the great public, both at home and overseas, than 
it did at present, and that was an asset, the value of which 
in time to come could not be over-estimated. With regard 
to the new financial year, as from May 1st, he was able to 
say that the outlook was clearly responding to the progress 
which our forces and those of our Allies were happily 
making. The first three months showed nearly 20 per cent. 
advance in actual orders taken for the coming season, com- 
pared with the same period last year, and it was not too 
much to hope that this advance would be maintained by the 
company step by step with the continued progress of our 
forces, and that the opening year of their second half century 
would see the company revert to its former happy selt- 
supporting position. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 





The NATIONAL REFUGES 


and Training Ships ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘ CHICHESTER’ 
has sent its OLD BOYS 


into 70 BRITISH REGIMENTS and to 
the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

The heavy increase in food and materials has 
entailed a heavy burden on the funds. 
SPECIAL HELP 18 MUCH NEEDED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
National Refuges for Homeciess and Destitute Children, 
and the Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.’' 

London Office: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND 

















FURNESS WITHY & CO., LIMITED. 

Tue twenty-fifth annual meeting of this company was held 
at the registered office, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, on 
the 29th ult. 

The Right Honorable Lord Furness presided, and, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said in view 
of the competition expected after the war the directors had 
deemed it prudent to increase the trades contingencies fund 
by the transfer of £300,000, bringing it up to half a million 
sterling. Such a substantial reserve placed the company in 
a position to cope with whatever competition and adverse 
circumstances might arise, whether at home or abroad, and 
he was sure that the shareholders would cordially support this 
decision. The goodwill of the business had been built up by a 
great expenditure of money, and by the unceasing personal 
endeavors of those who had been entrusted with the direction 
of the organization, and it would be folly now to neglect 
to take the obvious precaution of placing the business on the 
soundest possible footing. The usual amount of £350,000 
had been written off for depreciation, and a sum of £20,000 
had been added to the fund inaugurated last year for division 
among the masters, officers, and engineers of the fleet on 
the termination of the war. The half-yearly preference 
dividends had already been paid, together with quarterly 
dividends on the ordinary share capital at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, and in regard to 
a further distribution, the directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a bonus of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, on the 
ordinary share capital of the company, which would represent 
a total distribution for the year ended April 30th, 1916, of 
20 per cent., free of income-tax. Out of the balance of 
£395,281 1s. 4d., which it was proposed to carry forward, 
provision was made for excess profits duty. 

While their steamers had not run altogether free from 
war casualties, their losses had been comparatively slight— 
namely, two vessels, the “Parisiana’’ and the ‘“ Shenan- 
doah,” the former having been sunk by a submarine and the 
latter through contact with a mine. The vessels were fully 
covered by insurance, but unhappily in the case of the 
“Shenandoah ” two lives were lost owing to the explosion 
which occurred when the vessel struck the mine. To replace 
these two steamers and the three losses mentioned last year, 
and to enable them to maintain regularity of sailings on 
their various lines, they had purchased the s.s. “ Annapolis,” 
s.s. “ Lexington,” s.s. ‘“ Maxton,” s.s. “ Tamaqua,” and 
s.s. “‘ Wyncote.” During the year their subsidiary companies 
lost three steamers by war causes, and had added nine 
steamers to their fleets. They had placed contracts with 
various shipbuilders for the construction of fourteen 
steamers for their own and associated companies, the 
delivery of which depended upon the duration of the war 
and the requirements of the Admiralty. 

During the financiak year under discussion they had 
purchased the remaining one-half interest in the Johnston 
Line. 

After the Chairman had paid a tribute of loyalty and 
enthusiasm to the staff, the report and accounts were 
unanimously adopted. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russel] Street, Londen. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifte, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Santtation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance, 
6/6 per night per person. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


F , Thackeray Hotel— Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, ndon.” 
Telephone { ae @ ‘ie 








BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Bathe. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgAL REsIpENog. RESIDENT PuHysicia". 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Bathe. Massage. Lift 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. _ West Cliff Gardena. From 85s. week 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. “Miss Tye. 
Cen 


tral. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


BRIGHTON 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Fred. T. Pamment, Manager. 





CHELTENHAM, 


ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Close to Spa and 
Conoerte. Tel. 1071. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 


EDINBURGH. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 
MARSDEN HOUSE. 


75, Leamington Terrace. Mrs. Mackintosh 





LEEDS. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station 





LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’ 8 TEMPERANCE HOTEL. C layton Square. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Grounds 9 acres. 
MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Turkish, Continental, and Blectric Baths. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand 


OLDHAM ‘HOUSE HYDROS. Senate Bowle, Bathe. Sion 5s 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling 
’Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


WARWICK. 
THE “DALE” HOTEL. poneacina zi _Radarpeese ooiey. 


Cheltenham 
Netvrae Water 


Aperient 
| FROM ALL CHEMISTS = I/- PERUBOTTLE 








r RELAND. ial Gentlewoman Wanted to Take Charge 


of older woman entirely, either in her own home or otherwise; 
someone with occupation or interest preferred; country.—Write 
P. Z.,” Willing’s, 33, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
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YOUR BOY 
ELLESMERE. 


A perusal of the Prospectus issued 
by Ellesmere College, Salop, will teil 
you why. The moderate fees are 
very applicable to the present times, 
and no reduction has been made in 
curriculum or diet. The whole cost 
of a year here need not cost more 
than £45. 


Write to The Secretary, Room 22, Ellesmere 
College, Salop. 








SEND TO 


B.C.A. 22. 








| TheLondon BibleWarehouse, 


22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 


Have the Largest and best Selection in London. 

We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 

Services, etc., for ear Congregation, and the 
hildren. 


BIBLES ano 


PRAYER BOOKS 
For PRIZES, &. | 


Please write,’phone,or call. List sent post free. 
TELEPHONE; CENTRAL 329. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
In an INVESTMENT 


which, in return for an outlay of £50 per annum for 
four years, experts advise will thereafter bring you 
an income of from £200 to £250 per annum, write 
for full particulars to Dept. ‘‘DG,” African REALTY 
Trust, Limirep (Capital £400,000, Fully Sub- 
scribed), 36, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 





APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION. 
VHE GOVERNING BODY invite applications for the post of 
Director. The salary will be £1,000 per annum. Applications 
should be received not later than September 16th, 1916. Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
P. J. HARTOG, Honorary Secretary 





Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


The Nation. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Gerrard 4035. 

Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 


Business : 
Editorial : 


Telephones : - 


and subscriptions are received by :— 


Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 

Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 


Subscription Rates. 
Inland— Yearly 


3 Months 


Subscribers are asked to note that alterations of address 
for the current week's issue should reach the office not later 
than the first post Thursday morning. 








